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THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tux British Parliament, of which the ordinary Session commences 
next week, will resume its labours under no ordinary circum- 
stances. There is not a member of that august body, however 
lengthened may have been the period during which he has enjoyed 
the honour, that can recall to his mind the time when the Legislature 
assembled with so many and such mighty tasks before it. All 
other questions that for the last eight-and-thirty years have been 
submitted for its decision have been inferior to the great question 
of European war, which monopolises the attention of the world. 
It will throw into comparative insignificance many urgent 
questions of internal economy and administrative reform. There 
is, however, no reason to fear that it will cause their postponement 
for any lengthened period. 

Happily, the nation is unanimous, and the unworthy trash 
uttered by “the Peace-at-all-Price Party,” at Manchester, on 
Tuesday last, awakes no sympathy or approval in the public 
mind. The ambition of the Muscovite Emperor is too offensive 
and dangerous to all Europe, to be any longer tolerated. Even 
were Turkey as surely destined to fall as Mr. Cobden sup- 
poses, and Russia so respectable a nation as he asserts, the 
guilty ambition of the Czar would require to be re- 


strained, if we expect to enjoy the inestimable blessings of | 


national security and honour, No one can say that our 
love of peace has not been sufficiently shown, and that 
our forbearance has not been amply proved by many months of 
zealous and honest exertions to prevent a great calamity. If 
war is destined to be the result of the Czar’s fanaticism, obstinacy, 
or lust of plunder, the British nation will enter into it with clean 
hands and a pure conscience. One uncompromising spirit of 
hostility to his pretensions animates the whole people; and the same 
spirit, with more or less of intensity, inspires every other nation 





in Europe, where public opinion exists. If Parliament have to 
vote increased taxation to supply the necessary funds, the burden, 
we have no doubt, will not only be patiently but cheerfully borne, 
A property and income-tax of three per cent is, as most people 
know, a sufficient nuisance in ordinary times; but, if it be 
necessary to increase it to five, or even to ten per cent, 
there is wealth enough in the country to afford the sacrifice, and 
patriotism more than sufficient to make it be considered a slight 
one. Much as this nation detests war, and the authors of war 
the common sense of the people sees many reasons for thinking 
it desirable that the Emperor of Russia should persevere in his 
wickedness a little longer, in order that punishment may more 
effectually overtake him. Actual war can scarcely do much 
greater injury than the dread of it has already occasioned. Were 
the “ Lord Orthodox” to yield at the present moment, and to march 
his armies back again into his own territories, it would only be to 
renew his project for the dismemberment of Turkey at the first 
convenient opportunity. Possibly, and indeed most probably, his 
pretensions would be only allowed to slumber until the alliance of 
Great Britain and France was less firm and cordial, and until the 
great German States were less united in their dread and ab- 
horrence of Russian domination ; in which case war would again 
be inevitable, with fewer chances in favour of the rightful 
cause than there are at the present moment. It has become 
absolutely necessary that this barbarian encroachment should be 
chastised, and the task is infinitely more easy now than it is 
likely to be at any future period. Either in his own person 
or in those of his successors, the Emperor of Russia must be 
reduced to his proper level. The great commonwealth of civilised 
nations can endure no Gengis Khan or Tamerlane among them, for 
we will not do the memory of the first Napoleon the injustice of 
comparing him with such a fanatic as the Emperor Nicholas. The 
pretensions of this monarch are a nuisanee, and must be forthwith 





abated, or Europe will suffer far more from the uncertainty ot 
his future misdeeds than by the exertion necessary at the present 
time to put an end to them. 

The meeting of Parliament, and the sturdy expression of its 
opinions which we expect, cannot fail to have the most whole- 
some influence in every part of Europe. By the usage of our 
constitutional system, the British Ministers have no available 
means of making known their sentiments in an authoritative 
manner when Parliament is not sitting; bu‘, as surely as the month 
of February comes round, the full blaze of publicity streams upon 
their acts and opinions. After that time, they speak to the whole 
world. Ere many days shall elapse they will once again break 
their long silence; and declare not only the physical might of 
England, but the moral sentiment of the people, in language that 
we trust will be impossible for any potentate to misunderstand, 

The meeting of Parliament will necessarily be the means of 
removing many false impressions, and of dissipating many errors. 
Among the very first of these, which a few words of truth will 
suffice to dispel, will be the mischievous rumours relative to the 
Prince Consort, which have of late excited so much attention. 
There is one statesman in the Ministry who, more than any other, 
seems called upon to declare whether these statements rest upon 
any foundation whatever, or are the mere calumnies of two ex- 
treme parties—intended not so much to injure the illustrious 
Prince himself, as to create dissensions in the Ministry. We 
anticipate that the task will be an easy one, and that Lord Pal- 
merston will not allow the session to be two days old before he 
effectually demolishes the slanders in which his name and that of 
the husband of the Sovereign have been so unjustifiably inter- 
mingled. We do not imagine that the popularity of the Prince 
has been sensibly impaired by the gabble of the last few weeks ; 
but if it have been, a word from Lord Palmerston will be sufficient 
to remove all possible pretext for any renewal of the insinuations, 
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No wise man attaches any particular value to mere popularity, 
dependant upon the changeful humours of a crowd, but every wise 
man desires to stand well in the enlightened opinion of his contem- | 
poraries. It has hitherto been the ment, as well as the good-fortune, | 
of the Prince Consort, to have acquired something better than mob- | 
favour. What he has acquired he will retain. Mob favour, which is 
often as generous asit is capricious, will again display itself on the side 


of justice and common sense, and the slanders of which the | 


Prince’s name has been the target will go the way of all other 
tittle-tattle, and cease to be remembered to any one’s disadvan- 
tage, except to that of the factious politicians, leaders or fol- 
lowers, who encouraged it only that they might trade upon it. 
The country has reaped so much benefit from the fiscal and 
commercial reform which preceded and followed the Repeal of 


the Corn-laws, that, notwithstanding the exigencies of war, it | 


may still look for an extension of the principles of Free-trade. 
A war with Russia—which, notwithstanding Mr. Cobden’s asser- 
tions to the contrary, carries on no very considerable trade with 
this country—will not materially interfere with our commerce. 
We have it in our power to trade thrice as much with France as 
ever we traded with Russia, and the principles of Free-trade 
show us how we may doso. And while Australia is what it is— 
and while the United States, and our vast Indian empire—to say 
nothing of the other portions of the civilised and semi-civilised 
world—continue to be our customers, the cessation of our trade 
with Russia will scarcely be felt. 

The finances of the nation are in so flourishing a state, that fur- 
ther reductions of all the remaining taxes which impede commerce 
and industry—such, for instance, as the Excise duty upon paper— 
‘might safely be made, even in the face of an impending war. It 
would be a new and a great spectacle to offer to the world, to be 
able to reduce taxation and extend commerce at the very moment 
that we entered upon a war with one of the most formidable 
nations in Europe. Perhaps it will be found that an achievement 
so remarkable as this will not be too much for the energies of 
Great Britain. 

The Reform question upon which the men of Manchester have 
set their hearts, is one that not even an anti-Russian war will 
throw entirely into abeyance. Reform has been promised by a 
statesman with whose high name and honourable career the ques- 
tion has become identified ; and we see no reason why the destruc- 
tion of Sebastopol or of Cronstadt should so entirely engross the 
mind of the nation as to allow a few rotten and decaying boroughs 
to continue to be as largely represented in the British Legislature 
as great and thriving cities like Manchester and Glasgow. We 
may strive to remove the plague-spots of bribery and corruption 
from our small constituencies, without running any risk of neglect- 
ing the mightier interests of the struggle in which we and the rest 
of Europe may become involved with a semi-barbarous power, 
that only needs to be boldly confronted to be signally defeated. 

We may, therefore, expect that the question of Parliamentary Re- 
form will not be lost sight of. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 





FRANCE. 


(4rom our own Correspondent.) 
Panis, Thureday. 


The report was spread here on Saturday that M. de Kisseleff had re- 
ceived his recall, and was about immediately to take his departure. 
As may be supposed, this ramour—which, from the advanced state of 
the Oriental question, and the apparent determination of the: Emperor 
Nicholas to resist all attempts at a pscific settlement of affairs, ob- 
tained more credit than it has done on former occasions— 
caused a lively sentation in all quarters. On Sunday, however, it was 
contradicted, and another momentary lull succeeded. Few ofthe Russian 
families residing in Paris, have taken their departure; but they 
have suspended, for the mest part, their usual receptions and 
hospitalities, and preserve a discreet and complete silence on 
their ideas, opinions, wishes, and prospects with regard to the 
open rupture which has now apparently become inevitable. The 
authenticity of the letter attributed to the Duchesse d’Orléans being 
almost universally doubted here, it excited comparatively little interest. 
You have doubtless heard that the Duc de Nemours bas explicitly de- 
nied its being genuine. There is no doubt, however, that the Duchesse 
d@’Orléans entertains, and expresses the same sentiments as those con- 
tained in the letter in question, and remains wholly foreign to the 
movements of the fusion. 

A measure long talked of, is at last likely to be carried into execution, 
and cannot fail to be highly popular, as tending greatly to diminish the price 
of meat. This is the establishment of a free commerce in butcher’s meat, 
instead of the present system of a limited number of licenses being accorded 
—a system, which preventing, or at least greatly restricting, competition, 
tended to keep up prices, and torenderthe public much more dependent 
on the butchers than they will now be. The butchers, who, according 
tothe existing law, have been compelled to lodge a certain sum as se- 
curity in the Caisse de Poissy (the principal cattle-market for the supply 
of Paris), will have these sums restored to them, but are to obtain no in- 
demnity for the loss of their privileges. 

A ball took place at the Tuileries on Monday night. With the ex- 
ception of the Court, and a certain number of official fétes, the utmost 
dulness continues to reign here; the corps diplomatique keeps almost 
entirely in the background, as far as receptions go, excusing itself, 
on the ground of its grave preoccupations, and, as may be supposed, 
milliners and mercers, coiffeurs and couturiéres, not only complain loudly 
but take that oceasion to send in an infinity of “ little bills,” acoompanied 
sometimes by peremptory, sometimes by gently pressing appeals, alluding 
to “ hardnessof times,”“disappointments,” payments totake,” “ stagna- 
tion of commerce ”—all the pleas; genuine and apocryphal, employed on 
occasions where money is tobe demanded. It appears probable, from a 
notice addressed by M. de Persigny to the family of M. Armand Bertin, 
that the gérance of the Journal des Débats will be accorded to M. Edouard 
Bertin, brother of the late director; the rédacteur in chef, or principal 
editor, will probably be M. de Sacy. 

The Commission, headed by the Prince Napoleon, for the direction of 
the arrangements of the Palais d’Industrie is actively employed in the 
exercise of ite functions, and has already made one important dis- 
covery; namely, that the said Palais is wholly unfitted, from its con- 
struction and dimensions, for the purpose for which it is intended; that 
it is doubtfal if the various plans proposed for its improvement and en- 
largement are likely to make matters much better, and that it is highly 
probable that it will be found necessary to choose another situation 
for it! The Champ de Mars is one of the sites suggested. Itis to be 
hoped that if the change is decided upon, the Commission will begin its 
examination, and make its discoveries a little sooner. 

Louis Napoleon has conceded to the town of Versailles the fifty hec- 
tares of wood bordering the hill-side of Satory, for the purpose of eata- 


blishing a promenade overlooking the town. The landseape-gardener 
of Trianon is occupied in drawing a plan for an extensive park or 
garden, for which the extreme beauty of the site is admirably adapted, 
to be constructed on the ground in question. The Conseil Municipal of 
Versailles has voted 10,000 francs for the works. 

A meeting of artists has taken place for the purpose of opening sub- 
scriptions for the erection of a monument to the memory of the late M. 
Visconti. 

Several provincial journals have received avertissemens within the last 
few days. The Echo de l’Aveyron has been struck by a second, which 
leaves it in a highly critical position. 

The Emperor and Empress have sent two magnificent lots for the lot- 
tery which has just been organised for the institution of the Petites In- 
curables, established under the patronage of the Princesse Mathilde. 

A grand charity ball is to take place at the Italien Opera, on the 15th 

of February, for the poor of the eighth and twelfth arrondissemens, which 
are the poorest in Paris. It is expected that this ball will be extremely 
| brilliaot and well attended. 
A singular spectacle presented itself a few days since to the public 
in the Champs Elysées. A man, with a contrivance consisting of 
| a sort of network, containing some five or six hundred bladders, 
filled with hydrogen gas, attached by a band to his waist, descended 
the great avenue of the Champs Elysées, with an extraordinary celerity, 
running and bounding frequently a distance of fifteen and eighteén feet, 
at a time. As may be supposed, this adronaut in the bud, attracted crowds 
which followed him in his descent and his course round the Palais d’In- 
dustrie ; after having performed which, he returned toe Beavjon, whence 
he and his machine had come. 

MM. Celestin Nanteuil and August Lemoine, two of the most popular 
French artists, have taken their departure for Madrid, with the inten- 
tion of making a collection of lithographic copies of the pictures of 
Velasquez, Ribera, and Murillo, in that capital. 

Madlle. Cruvelli has had an immense success at the Grand Opéra (for 
which she has abandoned the Italian) in the “ Huguenots ;” a success 
which does not, however, blind the more impartial critics to certain 
defects which she would do well to study and conquer. Possessed of a 
splendid voice, and a general feeling for dramatic effect, she yet wants 
that refinement of conception for the individuality of her parts 
—that feminine softness—that inspiration from nature—that 
tact for the representation of the finer shades of sentiment, 
which are essential to perfection, and without which her success will 
never be other than a vulgar triumph of the day. The Italian Opera 
has engeged as its prima donna, in the place of Mdlle. Cruvelli, Mdile. 
Emilie Petrowitz, who is to make her début in “ Lucretia Borgia.” 
Great things are expeeted from this young artiste, who has already made 
a most favourable sensation in some of the most aristocratic salons of 
Paris. Her position—that of grand-daughter te the celebrated Kara 
| Georges, Prince and Hospodar of Servia—in themselves excite an inte- 
rest which her remarkable talent completes. The Théftre Francais is 
preparing a treat for the public, in the shape of a new comedy, by 
Madame Emile de Girardin. The first representation will, probably, 
take place in about a fortnight. 


The state of feeling in Paris, as regards the attitude of England in 
the Eastern question, is decidedly and rapidly improving. A French 
gentleman, in a note to the Paris correspondent of the 7'imes, says :— 
“In France we consider the arming (les armements) and the prepara- 
tions making by England for the vigorous prosecution of the war, as 
gceatly exceeding our expectations. We begin now to have the most 
perfect reliance in the policy to be pursued by England. Even in the 
classes least disposed to do justice to the intentions of the Cabinet of 
St. James’s, this feeling exists to an extent which I have never known. 
This real entente cordiale between the two nations ought not to pase 
without notice.” On the other band, a considerable number of political 
personages have hitherto kept themselves on the reserve, under the 
erroneous impression that Russia would ultimately yield; but the 
obstinacy of the Czar, and his evident determination to push matters to 
extremities, have greatly modified their opinions. Among the other 
trifles brought forward as a proof of the isolation of the Czar, it was 
remarked that the Austrian Minister in Paris, the Baron de Hubner, 
hitherto one of the msst assiduous attendants on the celebrated female 
politician, the Princess de Lieven, absented himself from her Sunday 
evening reception. I[t is said that Austria is rather alarmed at the pro- 
posed visit of the Emperor Nicholas to the Polish provinces, on the plea 
ef putting down any symptoms of inrurrection that might show them- 
selves in that quarter. It is suspected that the Czar has other objects in 
view, and that he will try to discover what effect offers of concession to 
the Sclavonian subjects of the Emperor of Austria might produce, in 
the event of the Austrian Government joining the other European 
Powers again-t the sggressions of Ru-sia. 

A splendid ball was given at the Palace of the Tuileries on Monday 
evening, which was attende: by all the notabilities in Paris. The ball 
was opened by the Emperor, who danced with the Princess Mathiide, 
the Empress being vis-a-vis, with Lord Cowley as her partner. Among 
the guests, one of the most noticed, in consequence of the present state 
of political affairs, was M. de Kisseleff. The fact is of little consequence 
in itself; for, as long as M. de Kisseleff remains the repre ntative of 
Russia in Paris, he wil!, of course, show himself at all the Court fétes; 
but the mere fact of his presence undoubtedly assisted in the reaction on 
the Bourse to-day; and the speculators, toincrease its good effect, added 
that the Russian Ambassador danced with the Empress—an addition 
which is not true. A great number of Englishmen were present at the 
ball; and, among them, Lord Gough, with whom both the Emperor and 
Empress conversed for a considerable time. The Emperor inquired a 
good deal about the veteran’s campaigns in the Bast; and, alluding to 
the position of affairs with Russia, expressed the pleasure it gave him 
that England and France should be ilies in so just a cause. 

A council of superior officers was held a day or two ago, at the War- 
office. The object of this consultation was it is affirmed, to devire the 
best plan for the transport of a body of French troops, should circum- 
stances render it necessary, to some part of the Turkish territory; and 
it is said that the whole of the railroad companies have received in- 
structions to have means of transport ready at the shortest no ice for 
troops. The evident object of giving such notice to all the companies 
is, that the particular direction in which they may be sent should not 
be known. General Caurobert is still, as before, spoken of as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the corps d’armée, and General Pelissier, the well- 
known African General, as his intended Chief of the Staff. 

GERMANY. 

The semi-official Prussian Correspondance publishes an article re- 
specting the excitement of the Money-market. After denying the 
rumours respecting the recal of the Russian Ambassadors from London 
and Paris, it states that nothing justifies the supposition that the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg had resolved to reject the proposition of ar- 

it transmitted from Vienna. On the contrary, it alleges that 
there is good reason for believing that the Czar, out of regard for the 
friendship and mutual confidence existing between himself and the 
great German Powers, will not refuse to take into just consideration the 
conciliatory representations which have just been addressed from Berlin 
and Vienna to the Uourt of Rursia. 

The Berlin e contradicts in the most formal manner, 
a report which had been current in the capital for some days, that the 
King intended to abdicate in favour of his brother, the Prince of Prussia. 

It is eaid that the smaller states of the German Confederation have 
taken steps at Vienna and Berlin to induce Austria and Prussia to bring 
about a resolution of the Diet expressly confirming the neutrality of the 
Confederation on the Eastern question ; it is even stated that the journey 
ja Beust, the Saxon Minister of State, to Berlin, is connected with 
this affair. 

The latest accounts from Berlin state that the Second Chamber had, 
in recent sitting, adopted the treaty concluded with Oldenburg for the 
cession of a territory situate on the banks of the Jahde, and destined 
for the establishment of a Prussian military port. Only the Polish 
deputies voted against the treaty. It is rumoured that Russia bas pro- 
tested against the establishment of this port. 


SWEDEN. 
The Royal Bill for reforming the Customs’ Tariff was laid before the 
Diet on the 15th inst. The proposed modifications are in the direction 
of Free-trade, and have been well received in the Diet. 








TURKEY. 
THE SULTAN’S REPLY TO THE NOTE OF THE FOUR POWERS. 


The following is a copy of the reply of the Sublime Porte to the col- 
lective note of the Four Powers :— 


TRANSLATION. 

His Majesty the Sultan has perused with attention the British Ambas- 
sador’s note of December 12, respecting the bases proposed for a treaty of 

ace, and identical with those of his colleagues, the representatives of 

ance, Austria, and Prussia, sent in collectively on the same day, ‘and it 
results therefrom that his Majesty the Emperor of Russia manifests 
pacific intentions. 

The Sublime Porte has waged war solely in its own defence—in defence 
of its sacred rights and sovereignty—and as there is nothing to affect them 
in this proposal, it has been deemed expedient to adopt it with a view to 
the restoration of peace—his Imperial M iy, moreover, being actuated 
in this circumstance by the highest consideration for his august allies, by 
an ardent desire of conforming to their wishes, and by implicit faith in 
wr ing the negotiations, the fi 

Accordingly, on resuming the negotiations, the first it to establish 
will be the evacuation of the ae within cee, ble 
delay ; and the second, the renewal of the treaties, to which the Sublime 
Porte assents, in deference to the advice of the Alliea Powers, and in the 
undeviating spirit of moderation by which it has been guided throughout 
in these transactions. 

With regard to the religious privileges and immunities of the various 
non-Mussu!man communions, subject to the Ottoman Government, these 
have been accorded in ancient times by the illustrious ancestors of his 
Imperial Majesty, and reconfirmed by himself in virtue of a hatti-shériff 
recently emanated to that effect. These grants and franchises, moreo er, 
the Sublime Porte has been ever anxious to maintain—and will main'‘ain 
ay ayn Oe has been long since solemnly prociaimed to all Europe 

y the promulgation of the Tanzimat. Moreover, should any one of those 
communions possess advantages unenjoyed by the others, and these desire 
to participate therein—the Ottoman vernment, animated by senti- 
ments of justice and impartiality, will never refuse to dispense equal 
rights and equal ae to Neither can there be the slightest 
objection to notify the sincerity and loyalty of these intentions to 
every Government in Europe, and to ih each—and necessarily the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburz—with a copy of the aforesaid firmans. 

The project of settlement, concerning the measures required to com- 
plete the decision relative to the Holy Places, will be accepted definitively. 

Hence the Sublime Porte is ready to conclude a treaty of peace, in the 
manner traced out by its august Allies—and consents, acco ly, to ap- 
point a plenipotentiary wha, with a Russian plenipotentiary, will finally 
regulate this affuir, and settle the terms of an armistice, in any neutral 
town at the choice of the Allied Powers—as soon as intelligence is re- 
ceived that the Court of St. Petersburg has acquiesced in these decisions. 

In consequence of the many and various relations existing between 
Turkey and the European States, the Subli ‘orte iders itself in 
every respect entitled to be admitted as a member of the European fede- 
ration, and conformably with this situation it will be requisite to confirm 
and complete the treaty of 1841, and this result. It awaits with entire 
confidence in the good offices and golicitude of the Great Powers. 

Forty days ought to suffice to make known the decision of the Russian 
Cabinet, and the Sublime Vorte solicits its august Allies to direct their 
attention to that object. 

Finally, with a view of ensuring to all classes of his subjects the 
blessings of justice and security, his Majesty the Sultan is most anxious 
to see iu full vigour the enactments of the 7Janzimat—and to introduce 
into all departments of state the requisite reforms and ameliorations— 
and to this end, has deigned to issue orders for considering and com- 
pleting that wost important object. This circumstance I feel most happy 
to announce, and it will afford, no doubt, the highest satisfaction to 454 
friends and well wishers of the Ottoman empire. 

Rébiulevel, 30, 1270. (Signed) Musrarua REscHip. 


Detachments of reeruits were arriving every day at Constantinople, 
and the preparations of the Turkish Government to carry on the war 
with vigour were incessant. The Pacha of Egypt has recently sent 
troops te man four batteries of artillery, of which one will be horse ar- 
\illery. He has also sent 25,000 muskets; and he holds an additional 
corps of 12,000 men in readiness, to be sent the moment the Turkish 
Governmept chooses to call for it. 

On the 8th instant the Seraskier inspected the first battalion of 
Cossacks. They were to commence their march on Schumia on 
the following Wednesday, and from thence they will proceed to Do- 
brodjie, a place colonised by the Cossacks. Their commander, 
Sadix Pacha,is a Pole. He goes with them, and is to organise thirty 
squadrons of Cossack cavulry. In his suite is the Roumelian Prince 
Stourza, who has recently been nominated asa Pacha. He is for the 
present to remain at Schumla, as hitherto the efforts to call out the 
Roumelians have not been very successful. General Wysocki, with bis 
two aides-de-camp, Bielenski and Ruszki, have arrived at Constantinople. 
The formation of the Polish legion is still postponed, and the decision 
of the Porte will depend on the answer of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
to the collective proposition. 

A Constantinople letter of the 9th, in the Z/oyd of Vienna, states that 
the Russian ships of war which had been cruising im the Black Sea had 
entered the port of Sebastopol. 


THE FLEETS IN THE BLACK SBA. 

Accounts from Constantinople up to the 9th inst. intimate that the 
news as to the movement of the fleets has not hitherto been very 
precise. It is known that they have gone in the direction of Trebizond. 
On the day the fleets entered the Biack Sea, they met an Austrian steamer, 
which, having been examined according to usage by a French steamer, 
announced that it had seen some Rusrian ehips of war going in the direc- 
tion of Varna. On this information the French Admirw| had detached a 
division, which he sent towards Varna. Ail the rest of the combined fleets 
continued their route in the direction of Trebizond. This news cannot 
be of any great importance in respect to the probability of an engage- 
ment, jor the Admirals of the combined fleets have considered it proper 
to send notice to the Russian Admiralty of their entry. That fact 
would appear to show that measures had been taken to avoid the possi- 
bility of a conflict. The latest news from the Black Sea states that 
the French and English fleets sail separately, and that in coasting 
the Turkish territory they were nearly opposite to Sebastopol ; while 
the Turkish vessels had gone ahead, and had already reached Sinope. 
The disembarking of the troops is to take place at Batoum, where it is 
supposed that eome Russian ships are cruising. It is feared that they 
may oppose the disembarkation, and that a collision may then take 
place. It is probable, however, that the Russians will take the hint 
given to them by the Admirals, and withdraw to Sebastopol before the 
arrival of the combined fleets. 

A telegraphic despatch from Hermannstadt announces that Prince 
Gortschakoff had arrived at Radowan on the 2ist. The concentration 
of General Aurep’s corps was completed, and it was expected that a 
fresh movement against Kalafat would soon be made. The reported 
ts of the Russi on or across the Danube at Reni, Matschin, 
or Silestria, are as yet of little military importance. It is estimated that 
the capture of Kalafat (if captured, which seems doubtful) will cost the 
Russians at least 10,006 men. There is much discouragement among 
the troops in consequence, 








mov 


departure of the courier at one in the afternoon, 
in flames, and the carnage terrible. 

The Trieste Gazette states that the restrictions imposed by Prince 
Gortschakoff on neutral vessels on the Lower Danub: have rendered 
navigation there impossible, and that Austrian commerce will suffer 
more than any other nation. 

Private letters from the coast of the Black Sea announce that the 
Russians were making very significant dispositions at Sebastopol and 
along the whole south-eastern coast of Crimea. They were organising 
on the different strategetic points defensive works and coast batteries 
for sweeping the sea; they had just altered the direction of the light- 
houses for ships through dangerous passes, and to +ecure 
anchorage. Finally, they had just given orders to those battalions which 
form the vanguard of the military colony, and which has its centre of 
organisation in the province, to enter the town as a reinforcement to the 
regular mn, which had before acquired its complete war comple- 
ment. rumour <f the last decisions adopted at Constantinople for 
the entrance of the squadrons has reached all the Rursian porte in the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff, where it has produced a lar panic . 
There are the best grounds for it, since Russia has lavished all her efforts 
on Sebastopol, and neglected the defence of the other points so emi- 
nently useful for her commercial interests, 

On the 5th inet. a Russian war-schooner, surprised outeide of the 
canal, whither it had been driven by stress of weather, was broyght 
into the Bosphorus. It was in quest of the Russian fleet, which, the 
captain stated, must be somewhere eff Batoum. This schooner had 
ammunition on board, and a crew of twenty-eeven men. Either, then, 
the Russian fleet is separated into two divisions, or one of the two ver- 
sions above given is incorrect. One thing is clear, that their fleet is at 
sea. and that the allied fleet will be eure to meet with it somewhere. 

The reinforcements which are on board the Turkish squadron are in- 
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tended for the army of Asia, and particularly for the 
Batoum and Chefketil, which are threatened by the enemy. The Jatter 
fort, which was captured by the Turks at the commencement of hos- 
tilities, is now in great need of provisions and stores. Although it has 
hitherto victoriously repulsed all the attempts which the Russians have 
made to retake it, it has lost a part of its garrison in these combate, end 
consumed « great part of its provi-ions and ammuni'ion. Open as it 
now is on the land side, in consequence of the reverses which the 
Turkish army of Asia has met with, and deprived of all hope of assist- 
ance on that side, it waits with impstience for the arrival of the rein- 
forcements which have been promised it by sea. 

A good deal has been said about the respective eituation of the two 
fleets as far as regards the command. This situation is described by the 
French papers as very rimple. On ordinary occasions each equadron 
will retain its inderendence. In case of an action, the command-in- 
chief helongs by rieht to the officer cenior in rank. If we are well in- 
formed, Admiral Hamelin is seven years the senior in rank to Admiral 
Dundas. and if the squadrons are to engage the Russian fleet, it is the 
French flag that will have the honour of directing the blows. 

The fleets, it is generally rumoured, will return to their stations at 
Beycos after a cruise of two or three weeks; but this, of couree, it is 
impossible to determine. and all will depend necessarily on the course of 
events. The Ruesis.a ships will scarcely dare any longer to venture out 
on their depredations ; although, according to the reports of the Consuls 
at Trebizond, not later than ten days ago one of their steam-frigates 
entered and sounded the port of Batoum. If thie information be correct, 
the maseacre of Sinope, it would appear, hss filled with apprehension 
and terror the whole coast populations. 

It is said that the Governor of Sebastopol contented himself with 
answering to the notification of the entry of the fleets into the Black 
Sea, that he was astonished at so unforeseen a cammunication, that he 
could not understand what they wanted of him, Russia being at war 
only with Turkey; and that, conrequently, he could not say what he 
meant to do under the circumstances. 

Accounts from Sebastopol of the 10th, received through Bucharest, 
state that all the Russian ships are kept close in port. Small steamers 
keep the Russian Admiral well informed of the movements of the French 
and Englieh fleets. On the 7th two eteamers from the fleets brought an 
official message for the Russian Admiral. Since that date neither the 
French nor Englise flag had been seen. There was a violent storm on 
the 6th. 

Letters from Odessa of the 12th state that no French or English war 
ships had been seen there. 


THE WAR ON THE DANUBE, 

There can be no doubt that the Russians have now regularly assumed 
the offensive along the whole line of operations. On the 13th, the day 
on which Prince Gortechakoff left Buchare«t for Radovan, with two in- 
fantry regiments ond several detachments of hussars and Corsacks, Ge- 
nera!l Liiders attacked Matschin and its two forts on several sides. The 
transport of heavy artillery to Giurgevo leads us to suppose that an at- 
tack is about to be made on Rustchuk. On the night of the 12th, the 
Turks made feigned attempts to cross the Danube at Kalarssh, opposite 
Silistria, and at Hirsova,in the Dobrudecha. According to a letter of the 
7th, from Giurgevo, the Russians have now two strong redonbts, armed 
with 12 36-pounders, on the dam leading to the town. For some time 
it was feared that the ice would become ;o thick as to allow of a sally 
on the part of the garrison of Rustchuk; but now even the floating ice 
has disappeared. A part of the battering train has been sent from 
Giurgevo to the weet; and on the 5th, a steamer had towed two gun- 
boats up the river. It is probable that the Turks at Sirtow did not per- 
mit these vessels to pass unmolested, as a heavy cannonade was heard 
in that direction on the 6th. On the 10th, the whole of the garrison of 
Sophia left for Widdin. For the duration of the war, the provinces of 
Bessarabia, Cherson, and Tauris are to be divided intotwo Governments, 
separated by the Bug. Prince Menschikoff commands on the left bank 
of that river, and General Osten-Sscken on the right. Both Govern- 
ments have been deciared in a state of siege, and will be garrisoned 
during the war by two separate army corps. It is believed here that the 
Russians fear that when war is deelared, the Western Powers will land 
troops in the above-mentioned provinces. 

The Turkish Government, on the recommendation of Gereral Bara- 
gusy d’Hilliers, has decided on establishing a line of electric telegraph 
from Conetantivople to Schumla. It is also in contemplation to pur- 
chase in Europe a certain number of steam-veseels 

The Augsburg Gazette contains what it is pleased to call an impartial 
account of the battle of Citate “from the Danube.” The engagement 
is described as having terminated entirely in favour of the Russians; 
but the following imprudent remark spoils the whole :— 

Unfortunately, the Russians have but 26,000 men in Lesser Wallachia, 
and the Turks, who are twice as strong, fight behind intrenchments 
backed by Widdin. 

The Vienna Lloyd of the 17th publishes a letter from the Principalities, 
of the 10th inst. Its correspondent writes :— 

The ineurrection of the peasantry in Little Wallachia is at an end; but 
not without a previous melancholy cstastrophe. Some Cossacks were 
sent to Saltsha, a place not far from Kalafat. to fetch away some stores 
of hay and provender wanted for the Russian camp. The peasants, how- 
ever, and the Wallachian militia (borderers), fired at them and drove 
them out of the village. Some companies of infantry, aecompanied by 
some licht horse, instantly proceeded to the spot, where everything had 
been prepared for a serious resistance. the nroximity of the Turkish army 
having been too much relied on. The village was surrounded and at- 
tacked. The unequal combat was terminated by the total destraction of 
the place, and the loss of 60 human lives. The peasants and militia that 
hastened from all parts to support their countrymen were easily routed 
and disperved. After that the neighbouring village cf Pojan, although 
deserted by its inhabitants, was destroyed. 


RUSSIA. 

Advices direct from St. Petersburg, of the 17th, state that a ukase 
has been issued calling the seamen of the Baltic fleet to rejoin the ships 
by the 15th of March. The concentrations are to take place at Cron- 
stadt, Reval, and Sweaborg. 

A bulletin published at St. Petersburg on the 17th inst., shows that 
the Russian troops in Asia are in winter quarters, within their own 
frontiers, and that at present no military operations are in progress. 

Letters from St. Petersburg state that it is intended to form a dépdt 
of 150,000 soldiers at Moscow, to leave 100,000 in Poland, station 
another 100,000 in columns among the provinces of the Baltic and in 
Finland, and raise the army on the Danube to 700,000 and that of Asia 
to 100,000. The persons best acquainted with Russian statistics, 
believe that these are merely figures of speech, and that Russia will 
have great difficulty in bringing together more than half the numbers 
here set down. 

The Cassel Gazette announces that the Emperor of Russia has de- 
man¢ed twenty-five millions from the Warsaw Bank for the eventuali- 
ties of war. 

The Vossiche Zeitung of Berlin ie informed that the 50,000,000f. de- 
posited in the Bank of France to the credit of Russia have been with- 
drawn. 

Hamburg letters allude to reports that the Czar it about to iesue paper 
money to the extent of sixty millions of paper roubles, to meet the war 
expenditure. The Vienna Lloyd of the 22nd confirms this statement. 

A letter from St. Petersburg, in the Constitutionnel, relates the reports 
which were current in political circles in that city as to the attitude of 
the Czar. On hearing of the entrance of the fleets into the Black Sea, 
he is eaid to have evinced the most perfect calmness. In the evening, 
when talking in his cirole of courtiers, composed of the highest person- 
ages and superior officers, he is said to have remarked, after announcing 
to them the entrance of the fleete, ‘‘ When battle is offered to Russia, she 
always accepts it: she can wear mourning for « fleet, but not for the 
national honour. I expected the resolution come to by France and 
Great Britain; I am not, therefore, taken by surprise: every order has 
been given beforehand in snticipation of an act which, by breaking 
treaties, releases me from the obligations of them.” _It appears certain, 
in fact, that the Emperor asked Prince Menschikeff whether he could 
make head against the formidable equad , tb ements of which 
he expected in the Black Sea? The Grand Admiral ‘s said to have re- 
plied: “ Conquer them? No, Fightand die tothe last? Yeo.” This 
answer is too characteristic of that haughty personage to be at all 
doubted. The same letter from which we take these details adds, that 
the Emperor Nicholas, while showing himeelf resolved not to yield, has 
testified his regrets at being in diecord with the Sovereign who has saved 
Europe and civilisation from such great perils. 

The Cologne Gazette publishes the follewing :— 

PETERSBURG, Jan. 12.—Some Ways ago the Majors-General Prince 
Gelizin and Bogdenowiteh, from Moscow, and Prince Woronzoff, from 
‘liflis, errived here. The presence of so many military strangere, 
erpecially that of the last-named general. is supposed to hold some relation 
with deliberations that are being held daily in the highest quarters con- 
cerning the Turkish war. The entire absence of recent official intelligence 





of ; from the seat of war has produced here & depressed feeling, and given 


rise to a host of rnmours and surmises, People talk, of course with the 
greatest caution, of new combats, and they believe, since no details what- 
ever are suffered to ooze out, that the issue of them has not been 
favourable for the Russian arms. For the rest, every man here is con- 
vinced, that the laet project of intermediation has not the remotest chance 
of being received here. 

PERSIA. 


The Independance of Brussels publishes a telegraphic despatch from 
Trieste, founded on intelligence brought by the Overland India Mail, in 
which it is said that the Persian port of Bushire is blockaded y a 
British corvette, and that a schooner and war-steamer have also been 
sent into the Persian Gulf. 

DENMARK. 

Tt is said that the answer of Russia on the declaration of neutrality 
arrived on the 20th inst. Russia refuses her consent to it, and demands 
that Denmark should side with one of the parties. The envoys of Aus- 
tria and Prussia were sent for by the King. The Ministers of Eng- 
_ a France had previously had an audience relative to the same 
matter. 

In the sitting of the Danish Folkething of the 17th, the Government 
announced that it intended adjourning to better times the presentation of 
the common constitution for the whole monarchy, in the hope that in 
the interim irritation and prejudices would have calmed down. 


SPAIN. 

A telegraphic despatch from Madrid, of the 18th inst., brought in- 
formation of a coup d'état in that capital. Generals Concha and O’Don- 
nell had been exiled to the Canaries, and the resignations of a number 
of generals had been accepted. 

The Minister of Finance was also said to have left the Cabinet. 

The two generals now banished were the head and front of the Oppo- 
sitiou, and had signed their names first to a memorial to the Queen, 
which also bore the signatures of MM. Gonzales Bravo, Rios Rosas, and 


and demanding the immediate assembling of the 
A despatch on the 19th says :—" New organic measures, remodelling 
the Senate and the electoral law, are spoken of. A great reform, for 
good or evil, seems to be determined upon ; yet nothing very definite 
appears to ve settled.” 
AMERICA. 


By the steamer Africa we have advices from New York to the 11th 
inet. There had been another large fire in New York on the 8th, by 
which the Metropolitan-hall and Laffarge-house had been totally de- 
stroyed. The loss was estimated at £500,000. 

Avery destructive fire occurred, also, at Portland, Maine, on the 7th 
ult., the Custom-house, Post-office, and nearly half a million dollars’ 
worth of property having been destroyed. 

The political news was not of much interest. 

From Jamaica our advices ars to the 27th ult. The nows is not of 
much importance. There was scarcely any new feature in the political 
news of the colony, the Legislature having adjourned to the 17th of 
January. The members of the Legislature had determined to appoint 
two or three members from the House and one from the Council toform 
a Cabinet, or Executive Council, by whom were to be proposed all the 
impertant measures of finance and general policy. 

From the Sandwich Islands advices by the same channel are to the 
19th of November. The subject of annexation to the United States 
continued to be agitated. The mass of the people were favourable to it. 


THE OVERLAND MAIL. 

The steamer Bombay arrived at half-past eight a.m, on Monday, in 
116 hours from Alexundria, which she left on the 17th January. The 
latest dates from India and China are—Calcutta. Dec. 20; Madras, Dec. 
24; Bombay, Dec. 29; Hong-Kong, Dec. 11. The political news are of 
interest. The Resident at Bushire had reported that 60,000 Persians 
had reached that neighbourhood, with the object of invading the 
Pachalik of Bagdad. An expeditionary force, naval and military, is 
being rapidly organised by the Bombay Government, to carry out any 
orders it may receive from England or from the Governor-General. The 
important territory of Berar has lapsed to the British Government by 
the death of its ruler without issue. The Governor-General of India 
left Calcutta ou the 9th December, for Burmah. A conspiracy at 
Rangoon was frustrated on the 23rd November, by the foresight of the 
British authorities. 

Quietness prevails at Amoy, and the constituted authorities have been 
restored. The insurgent army had at the end of October reached 
Ginker, about sixty miles from Pekin. Shanghai is still in the hands of 


the rebels. 
AUSTRALIA, 

By the Hurricane, which sailed from Melbourne on November 3rd, we 
have advices to that date. 

The Hurricane has brought gold on freight amounting to 54,000 
ounces in weight, irrespective of a 'arge quantity in the hands of her 
passengers, who number fifty in all. 

This veseel reports the arrival at Australia of the Great Britain and 
the Hellespont steam-ships. The gold-fields were still very prolific in 
yield. Provisions were very high in price and labour scarce, wages 
being as high as previously reported. 





PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


RUSSIAN AGGRESSION. 

A crowded and enthusiastic meeting was held in the Town-hall, South- 
ampton, on Monday evening—at which the Mayor presided—to “ take 
into consideration the important question of the unprovoked ag; ion 
ef the Emperor of Russia against Turkey.” The first resolution was 
moved by Mr. T. Falvev. who, in along and able speech, reviewed the 
origin and progress of Russian policy in the East, and explained its 
probable future bearing, if unopposed, upon the commercial and political 
interests of this country. The four first resolutions, all of which appear 
to have passed without opposition, were to the following effect :— 


“That, in the opinion of this meeting, the insolent demands of the 
a oy ~ of Russia, to exercise a protectorate ever the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan, are not only incompatible with the honour and integrity of 
the Turkish Empire, but opposed to the laws of nations and the just 
rights of independent States. 

“That the present war in the East has been caused solely by the 
Emperor of Russia, whese invasion of the Danubian ——— in 
violation of treaties and public law, was an outrage which the Sultan was 
fully justified in resisting by all the means in his power. 

“That the four great Powers of Europe—England, France, Austria, 
and Prussia—who were parties to the treaty of 1841, made for the special 
purpose of securing the indeperdence of the Turkish empire, having 
called upon the Emperor of Russia to withdraw his armies from the Prin- 
cipalities, and he having decidedly refused to do so, those Powers are 
bound in honour and the interests of civilisation to aid the Sultan, if 
necessary, by force of arms in expelli 
pay all the expenses of the war; and 


A fifth resolution was passed authorising the Mayor to embody the 
above resolutions in a memorial to her Majesty; and it was also agreed 
that copies of the resolutions should be forwarded to the Emperor of 
France, and to the Sublime Porte. 


MertinG at Derny.—A public meeting took place in the 
Town-hall, Derby, on Wednesday, for the purpose of expressing admira- 
tion at the noble and determined resistance offered by the Turkish nation 
to the encroschment of Russia. There were upwards of 1000 persons in 
the room. Mr. T, Madeley, the Mayor, presided; was su 
Mr, M. T. Rass, M.P. for Derby ; Mr. J. Mose, ex-Mayor, and other in- 
fluential gentlemen, Letters of apology were from the county 
members and Mr. L. Heyworth, the other borough member, all of 
whom expressed their warm sympathy for the object of the meet- 
ing. The chairman, after expressing his belief in the iniquitous 
tendency of all wars, proceeded to observe that ‘no stone hi 
left unturned,” to use «homely phrase, by the Governments of England 
and France to bring about a peaceful solution of this question. On 
this nd surely the Peace Society would have nothing to complain 
of. If the English and French fleets had entered the Black Sea when 
the Russians occupied the Principalities. he believed that the massacre 
of Sinope would not have taken piece (Cheers), Mr. Bates, in suitable 





terms, ay ey the following resolution :—“ That this meeting, in com- 
| mon with the great majority of the people of this commie? has viewed 
with feelings of indignation the lawless violence manifested by the Ruesian 
Autocrat, in his unjust and aggressive attacks upon the rights and inde- 
—- of our faithful ally, Turkey. That we consider this country 
ound by every principle of honour and of duty, no lees than by an impe- 


Generals Infante and Madon, representing the situation as full of danger, at 
Cortes. 





rative sense of what is due to our own interests, to adopt active, energetic, 
and effective measures (in conjunction with France) to co-operate with 
the Turks in destroying the fleets, armies, and fortresses of the 
aggressor, allowing them to reimburse themselves at his expense 
for the cost of the war, and affording to those nations which 
have been, by his former treachery and violence, deprived of 
their nationality, an oppereuny of recovering the same, and 
re-establishing t lves in kingd under their own national Govern- 
ments. That any temporising policy carried on by the aid of secret 
diplomacy will tend to dishonour the British nation, be destructive of 
her material interests, and injure the cause of liberty, justice, and hia- 
manity throughout Europe” (Cheers). Mr. Parkinson, after dwelling 
upon the topics em the above resolution, seconded it, and it was 
carried by acc Bass, M.P., having addressed the meeting 
at some length, an 
which the meeting 
A Factory Sxyowep Ur.—On the night of the snow-storm, 
the mill hands of J. Smedley, Esq., Lea, in Derbyshire, left, or rather 
attempted to leave, at the usual time in the evening ; but, owing to the 
bitterness of the night, the slip; state of the roads and paths that they 
had to traverse in the dark, and through the blinding snow, numbers 
turned back to ask shelter forthe night. In this dilemma, their kind- 
hearted employer immediately resolved to scheme night accommodation 
for all whose homes were more than a mile distant, and to as many of the 
female hands and aged people as mieht think well to stop, live where 
they might, and two beds were immediately improvised under the 
cunertncentaae of Mr. Smedley. One accommodated thirty men and 
lade, and the other forty women and girls. A wholesome and 
nourishing supper was provided for each lodger. On the following 
day a new difficulty presented itself in the discovery that the roads in some 
directions were completely blocked, and all communication with distant 
homes cut of, so that something further had to be devised in regard to 
the victualling department; and Mr. Smedley saree an abundant sup- 
ply of Scotch meal, kept two persons at work three days in oat- 
with soup and meat, formed the rations at dinner 
Being in requisition morning and evenin, 
hands got home, but all expressed resret 





2 tr. 
address of sympathy to the Sultan was adopted ; after 
separated. 


SrRIKEs IN Seen — We K. t te learn thet there now 
exist several strikes in Yorkshire. eachers of Barnsley and 
struck, on Tuesday last, for shorter hours and an edvense 
of Criggiestone remain out, and those of Adwal- 
are threatening to strike. At Keighley, the weavers, 
painful turn-out, have resumed work at their former 

wages. 

Srrance Scene 1x a Cuurcn.—On the publication of the 
banns of marriage on Sunday, at the village church of Halton, adjacent 
to the fashionable watering-place of Weston-super-Mare, near Bristol, 
between a young farmer of the parish and his intended bride, some con- 
sternation was created in the rr ~ayr7 by a gentleman rising, and in 
a quiet, but firm tone of voice, saying, “ I entermy solemn protest against 
the contemplated marriage of the parties. The would-be bridegroom is 
under promise of marriage to another respectable young woran, who 
has a prior claim on him.” It seems the young man had for some years 
eourted the former schoolmistress of the village, but on her removal to 
another part of the county, he became so en the pretty face of 
her successor, that after a few months’ attention he popped the question 
and was acce . In addition to this public exposé thus recorded, it is 
said the faith swain will shortly be subject to an action for breach of 
promise of . 

Smirevitpine ix SunNDERLAND AND New Yor«.—The fol- 
lowing figures show the number of ships built at Sunderland and New 
York during the past year :—Sunderland : Ships, 153; tonnage, 68,735. 
New York : Ships, 88; tonnage, 46,479. The excess of vessels built at 
Sunderland overita Transatlantic rival being sixty-five vessels, and 
22,256 tons of shipping, actually more than the entire ships built on the 
Wear in 1843. 

A Suam Nosieman.—A person of gentlemanly exterior, visited 
Laurence’s Terminus Hotel, Brighton, one day last week, and after 
running up an account for £1 3s. 5d., engaged a fly, proceeded in search 
of apartments in the Marine-parade, and gave orders to the railway 
officials to forward his horses and groom, upon their arrival from Lon- 
don, tothe riding-master’s stables, upon whom he also called, and en- 
gazed a two-stall stable. He then visited the German-place Boarding- 

ouse, where he had some refreshment, ordered a private sitting and bed 
room, and fires to be lighted, and introduced himseif as Baron Muncaster. 
The housekeeper of the hotel having asked him for a reference, he gave her 
the name of the Countess of Muncaster, and wrote down the name of hia 
agent, “ J. Tear, Esq., 44, Hatton-garden, London,” who, he said, had 
succeeded Messrs. Cox and Son, the marine agents. He then borrowed 
30s. of the waiter for two or three minutes, and left the hotel; but, in- 
stead of remaining in Brighton, he went off to the railway and took a 
first-class ticket for London. He was followed, ee and taken 
before the magistrates, when he turned out to only a commoner. 
The plea of insanity was set ‘.* and a long defence, written by the 
prisoner, was read, stating that his head became affected while he was 
serving in India as a Lieutenant, and that he had lost his wife and child 
within eighteen months. He begged to be allowed to settle with the pro- 
secutor, alleging that if he was sent for trial his future hopes would be 
blasted; he should lose his commission, and all kindred and friendship 
weuld be lost to him forever. The statement was ed “ Lieutenant 
Pennington, R.T.L.M.” An application to bail the mer was granted 
—himself in £200, and two sureties of £100 each. 


Cuurcn Srauck sy Licurninc.—On Friday week, during a 
terrific storm of thunder and lightning at Cockermouth, the electric fluid 
struck the tall spire of the new church, which replaces the ancient build- 
ing destroyed by fire a few years ago, and was on the point of being opened 
for the oy of divine worship. The huge cross and ornamental 
stonework which surmounted the pinnacle, were thrown Groame the roof 
of the edifice into the chancel below, which was decorated with encaustic 
tiles and sculptured stonework. The buil has been so much injured 
that the necessary repairs will delay its opening for several months. 


IntimipaTION oF Workmen.—Symptoms of a lingering dis- 
position among the lower class of artisans to resort to violence, and of 
the moral intimidation inseparable from trades’ . are seen 
in the London police a of the week. On Menday, the ma- 
gistrate at Bow-street had to decide a case arising out of the 
shoemakers’ strike. Cornelius Sullivan was charged with a brutal 
assault on William Humphries Sullivan had Coen formerly in 
the employment of a r. Kendal, a shoemaker in Drury-lane, 
but had joined the strike for wages. Humphries had accepted the work 
at the old rate. It appeared from the evidence that the men on strike re- 
gularly waylaid the new hands when returning from their work, for the 
oe cae of assaulting them. The policeman called as a witness stated that 

e saw the prisoner knock down the complainant on Saturday night, several 
of the defendant's companions joining him in the attack. The prisoner 
was remanded, the magistrate refusing to deal with the case summarily. 
William Tanner, a stonemason in the employment of a contracting firm 
at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, was summoned on Saturday, for having 
used threate and intimidation,in order to eompel a workman, named 
Wilcock, to belong to the Masons’ Union. The offence was fully proved. 
Amongst the witnesses was the foreman of the masons, who was reproved 
by the magistrate for yielding to the intimidation of the union, and dis- 
missing the complainant employment. 

Foreien Soars,—-The Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Treasury have directed the Commissioners of Customs to be aequainied 
that, in framing the Tariff of 1853, it was the intention of their Lordships 
—_ rr4 a7 =< high quality, —_ , -_ -- oy form, that it 
we c , shou charged with the f 2d. 
the Ib. ; and that all other soap should be ra ont 


admitted at 8d. the owt., and 
a general order has been iss: to the several hou! ~ 
PT mgrey bs ports throughout the king 








THE HOSPODARS OF MOLDAVIA AND WALLACHIA. 
Prince Barso Brsesco Stinpey, Hospodar of Wallachia, dethroned 
by the Russians a few months ago, is the elder brother of Prince George 
Bibesco, dethrened during the revolutions of 1848. The brothers are 
of comparatively obscure origin, their grandfather having been a horse- 
trainer. Their father entered at an early age into the service of one of 
the most considerable families in the country, where he soon distin- 
guished himself by his industry and intelligence. Under the protection 
of influential persons in the state, he advanced rapidly in position, 
and nitimately succeeded in obtaining a government situation. Pre- 
vious to the year 1816 the inhabitants of Wallachia received their edu- 
cation through the medium of the ancient Greek, as the Hungarians do 
through that of the Latin; but, as this practice, when too exclusive, is 
found to be essentially at variance with the proper development of the 
mental faculties, the brothers Bibesco were sent to Paris, to go through 
a course of studies more in acoordance with the notions that prevail in 
other parts of Europe. On their return to their own country they 
were received with marked esteem, on account of their brilliant at- 
tainments, and were employed in the public service under the Princes 
Ghiks. They have been accused of taking advantage of this unlooked- 
for «indness, to betray their patrons, and sell their services to the 
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PRINCE STIRBEY, HOSPODAR OF WALLACHIA. 


Russian Consulate-General. It was also asserted in Moldavia, at the 
time of the occupation of the Principalities in 1848, that it was chiefly 
through the instrumentality of Barbo Bibesco Stirbey that Russia was 
enabled to obtain of, and carry away, the archives of the 
Principalities. However this may be, neither he nor his brother appears 
anything by the treachery of which they were accused, 
e successively the victims ef Russian policy. 

that the Emperor of Russia had accorded 
1000 es se a | gy that he _ 

resigned, energetically protested against it; and he has repeated t 
the letter which he addressed, at the moment of his departure, 
ive Council—a letter by which he formally declared 
he only went away provisionally, and until he should receive new 
orders. At the present moment, the Russians treat Moldo- Wallachia as 
a conquered province about to be annexed to their Empire, and exer- 

cise all the powers belonging to sovereign authority. 

Priace Stirbey has now attained his sixtieth year. He is tall and 
slender, and in the enjoyment of robust health. His physiognomy bears 
the traces of a certain finesse; but he has not that refinement of man- 
pers which distinguishes high society in his native country. The 
Prince is, at present, a refugee in Vienna. 


Prince Grecory Guixa is descended from twenty-two Royal ancestors, 
all My em and Wallachia. He was educated in Ger- 
; and it was the liberal ideas which he there imbibed 


of the yoke of what were called the “ Beys Phanariotes ”—their 
right of electing a Hospodar from among their native Princes. 





e 
stantinople, and the unmistakeable signs that were the precursors of a 
Russian occupation of the Principalities, caused him great perplexity 
and annoyance. His health, at the same time, received a most alarming 
shock, which was attributed by his friends to the operation of a slow 
poison. He was forced to resign temporarily his high functions, and 


retire from the capital. A trial at law ensued, in which were implicated | 
some of the most important personages in the Principality, and which | 
raised a corner of the veil that had hitherto concealed the wounds | 
Three months afterwards he returned to his | 


of his unhappy country 
estates, but it was to witness the entry of the Russian troops—an event 
which he had foreseen at the first outbreak of the differences provoked 
by Prince Menschikoff. This disguised invasion created insoluble diffi- 
culties to Prince Ghika, who, while the acknowledged vassal of the 
Porte, was forced to remain passive in the face of an armed invasion 
of the Muscovites. He finally, however, out of respect for the rights 
of the Sultan, quitted the soil which he°could no longer defend. Prince 
Ghika is at present at Vienna, surrounded by his family and friends. 
The Prince has been twice married . His second wife was the 

of one of those Boyards, who forestalling events by fifty years en- 
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HM, STEAM-FRIGATE, “ RETRIBUTION.” 
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deavoured to persuade Napoleon I. to emancipate Moldavia from the un- 
wholesome, if not fatal, protection of the Czars. 


gan courtesy. He dresses in the European style, in common 
with the principal Boyards of egemny Vy = Wallachia. It is only 


distinction. 


H.M. STEAM-FRIGATE “ RETRIBUTION.” 


Tue Retribution steam-frigate having been selected to proceed to Sebas- 
topol to demand the release of the British engineers in the service of the 
Porte, captured by the Russians at the murderous battle of Sinope, is 
the first ship of the British squadron which may be said to have earned 
a historic reputation in the affairs now pending in the East. Nor are 
we surprised at the selection, the Captain, the Hon. J. R. Drummond 
being a good linguist, and a man of conciliating manners and admirable 
tact. It was for these considerations, mainly, that during the summer 
after the arrival of the Anglo-French fleet. at Besika Bay, the Retridbu- 
tion was forwarded to Constantinople, whence she afterwards proceeded 
to Therapia on the Bosphorus, where she remained until despatched on 
her present important mission. *! 
We have been favoured, by Lieut. Montague O’Reilly, with a correct 
drawing of this vessel. The Retribution (ominous name for Russian 
ears) was designed by Sir William Symonds, and built at Chatham in 
1844. She is about 1641 tons, and 400-horse power; mounts 28 guns of 
a very persuasive size, and has a crew of 300—officers, men, and boys in- 
cluded ; who appear, like all the other ships under the judicious manage- 
ment of Admiral Dundas , desirous to “ prove the mettle of their pasture 
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MOLLAHS PROCEEDING TO COUNCIL 

Uxema is a collective name of the learned men in Turkey, who form a 
corporation, organised as early as the time of Mahomed II., the con- 
queror of Constantinople. Although, strictly, the term (wise men) is 
of very wide acceptation, including priests, jurists, and divines of all 
sorts, as well as the monks, in the sense of the spoken of, 
it comprehends only the professors of divinity, of law, and of some other 
sciences, or, rather, of the Koran, which, with the Mahomedan, is the 
fountain of all knowledge. Noone can become a professor (muderri) 
or judge (hadi) except a member of the Ulema. The learned indi- 
viduals com ig the Ulema are called Mollahs. The chief of the 
Ulema body is called the Mufti, cr Cheik Islam, and his political power 
is great—greater even than that of the Grand Vizier, inasmuch as 
ad autherity is superior to one merely administrative. No 

measure of state policy can be undertaken without his sanction, 
which he gives as the head of the Council of the Ulema, which he 
assembles for the purpose of deliberation whenever he sees oceasion, as 
haz ocourred once or twice during the important negotiations which 
have occupied the attention of the Divan during the last six or eight 
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MOLLAHS PROCEBDING TO ATTEND A COUNCIL, AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


SKETCH IN THE STREETS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Amonest other sketches which we have recently received from our 
artist at Constantinople, is the spirited street-scene which we engrave- 
In the front are women shopping ; on the left isa fair specimen of a small 
grocery, or tobacco-shop; and in the rear is a Pacha mounted on horse- 
back, and near him a water-carrier plying lustily at his trade. The 
whole is a scene of bustling untidy confusion, which can be met with no- 
where else than in an Oriental city. 

The ladies being the prominent features in our present sketch, we will 
take the opportunity of making a few observations upon their toilette de 


The dress of the Turkish females, when going abroad, is by no means 
becoming ; indeed, it is not intended to be so—all the attrac- 
tions of the fair creatures being reserved for home. When they do 
go forth to shop, or to mosque, or to the bath, they all wear one 
common shapeless costume ; the chief component parte of which are a 
pair of full—immensely full—trousers, a jacket with large sleeves, 
a white muslin handkerchief round the throat; and over the back 
& square and scanty cloak, called the feridjee, so ingeniously constructed 





as entirely to conceal the figure of the wearer, making young and old 
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look all shapeless alike. The colour of the cloak and trousers 
varies; but for the former, bright greens, oranges, browns, and 
russet’ reds, seem to prevail. The face, all but the eyes, is in- 
geniously concealed by means of a double veil of muslin — 
the @ upper part of which is bound across the forehead, 
the under part resting on the nose and under the chin. These muslin 
helmets are sometimes very thin—the old women very often sporting 
the thinnest —revealing the complexion and features through them. 
But the effect is always disagreeable; the nose being depressed and 
the mouth compressed in a way to distort and harden the expression. 
When the wearer wants to eat, drink, or smoke, the chin-covering is 
drawn down. Stockings being unknown Here, the feet are invari 
plunged into bright yellow shapeless boots, made without soles, w 
come loosely up a little above the ancles; and over these a sort of 
consisting of a thick sole, with a small tip of yellow 
leather in front, to balance it on the toe: all this leads to that slovenly 
slip-shod gait which, to the eye of the European, is anything but agree- 
able. In very muddy times, such as that which prevailed when our artist 
took his sketch, a very high pair of pattens are worn, formed of wood, 
with loop of tin (not leather), to hold the foot: the same description of 
pattens are also used in the baths, to paddle about the wet floor in. 
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ARMY CLOTHING. 

A writer, signing himself “a Clothing Colonel,” has objected to 
an article which appeared in the IntustrateD Lonpon News of 
the 17th of December last, under t e above head, He asserts 
that the statements theréin made are incorrect; affirming that the 
profit accruing toc ion: 's of regiments at home from “ off-reckon- 
ings ” is generally less than £600 per annum, instead of being £929. 
It may be remembered that the estimate published in this Journal 
had reference to 4 battalion consisting of eight hundred rank and 
file, with the due proportion of sergeants, buglers, or drummers, 
These furnished a total of nine hundred and four men. At the 
present period, the establishment is fixed at nine hundred and 
thirteen, being an increase of ten privates, and decrease of one 
bugler or drummer, thereby making an augmentation of nine 
soldiers to acorps. This addition gives the Colonel £932 4s, 10d., 
instead of £929 1s. 4d. 

The previous article specified that the saving on clothing was 
not all clear gain. From that amount the accoutrements must be 
furnished, the cost being deducted from the emolument reaped by 
the issue of inferior coatees and trousers. Should the average 
cost of accoutrements and incidental expenses on the clothing 
amount to £132 4s, 10d. annually, which would be amply sufli- 
cient, there must be a saving of at least £800 to the General. 
Were the sum doubled in favour of the gallant officers who have 
devoted the greater part both of fortune and existence in the ser- 
vice of their country, taey would be far from being too well re- 
munerated. But such recompense should not be bestowed at the 
expense of the soldier’s comfort. Misappropriation of money 
voted by Parliament for the specific purpose of clothing the 
British infantry, attaches a stigma to those whose political 
pusillanimity, when in office, negatives their probable wish to 
be just. 

The clothing-warrant states, that when the articles are not 
issued, compensation in lieu thereof is to be paid. The sergeants 
receive £3; and other ranks, £1 133, It is proverbially known 
throughout the army that, when given in kind, the cost does not 
exoced these sums respectively. The said clothing consists of 
boots, trousers, coatee, and shaco, The two first are served out 
from the regimental store for less than compensation price ; and 
the others, although not issued as store articles, can be obtained, 
if required, .at the regulated sums : consequently, whether issued 
in kind, or paid for in compensation to the soldier, the cost is no 
greater to the colonel. w 

That the perquisites of army clothiers cannot be trivial may be 
surmised, when the names of between forty and fifty of that trade 
may be counted in the “ London Directory.” Should the colonel 
of a regiment offer the clothing of his battalion at the remunera- 
tive price of £1 for each private, exclusive of the other ranks, 
there is livtle doubt but the proposal would readily be entertained ; 
if, indeed, such an arrangement does not, in many instances, now 
exist. The whole system pursued, as respects the clothing of the 
British infantry of the line, is bad. The colonel engages # con- 
tractor, who employs a number of persons, principally women, 
to execute the work. All these must, of course, share in the pro- 
fits, but the females less than any, while the non-commissioned 
officers and privates are the sufferers. 

The Board of Ordnance clothe their branch of the service under 
better management, It is done on the principle of close contract. 
The colonels of the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers in no 
degree interfere with the details; that duty devolves exclusively 
on the Board. The clothing is supplied direct by the Ordnance» 
without passing through any intermediate channel. The texture 
of the cloth, together with the sewing, is incomparably superior to 
that worn by the infantry of the line. A colonel of the Royal 
Engineers has a fixed pay of £1000 ; the officer of corresponding 
rank in the Royal Artillery, £1003, and the colonel commandant 
of the Brigade of Horse Artillery £1095. These statements are 
authenticated by the Biue Book on Ordnance Expenditure. 

Why is not a general officer holding an appointment as colonel 
of a battalion of the line similarly placed ? 

As an instance of the superiority of Ordnance clothing—always 
excepting the great coats served out to the line—men joining the 
Royal Newfoundland Companies furnish an admirable case in 
point. This corps is recruited by volunteers serving in different 
battalions in the continental provinces of North America. On first 
joining, they, of course, appear in the dress of the regiments they 
have recently quitted. An opportunity thus offers for examining 
the quality of the material in which each man is clad. The 
inferiority of that worn by soldiers from the line is too palpably 
obvious to admit comparison with the regimentals of the Royal 
Artillery, and others not clothed by the colonels, The uniforms 
for colonial corps, not having colonel-commandants, are supplied 
by the Ordnance. The Admiralty furnish that of the Royal Ma- 
rines; and it is more ample, and better in every respect than is the 
case with the line. The cloth of the infantry coatee is not inaptly 
designated by the soldiers as bull’s-wool. 

Much more could be advanced corroborative of the inefficiency 
of the costume now forced upon the infantry; but the limits of a 
newspaper prohibit a prolonged disquisition on the subject. It 
may, however, be hoped that sufficient has been pointed out, to 
banish all doubt as to the desirability of a speedy reform, 


Morper or 4 British Orricer.—The Volcano steam-vessel, 
commander Robert Covie, has brought home intelligence of the murder 
of Mr. Carr, a fine young officer, who was turned over from the Prometheus 
steam-sloep to the Myrmidon steam-vescel, still serving on the west const 
of Africa. The murver was perpetrated on the 28th of November, at an 
island called Kanzabac, one of the Bijonga group. Mr. Carr had 
landed on some rocks, intending to spear fish. He had not been there 
ten minutes when he was fired at from the bush, upon which he either 
tumbled or jumped into the sea. The savages instantly made their appear- 
ance, and one ef themran down and stood on the rocks, where he watched 

Carr rove, the impression on board the steamer being that he had dived, 
and the African theu shot him through the head. The whole transaction 
occupied 90 shor: 2 ume, that as a gun was fired from the ship the mur- 
derers retreated into the bush again. A boat was instantly sent to the 
rocks, but the tide had flowed eo rapidly that no traces of Mr. Oarr’s body 
could be seen. On the foilowing day the body was found, when it was 
ascertained that the first shot had hit him im the abdomen, and would of 
itself have caused death. 1 he second shot went through the head. The 
oflicers and crew of the were burning for revenge for the foul 
and uncalled-for murder, put they could do nothing, as there are no towns 
near the sea, and to advance into a country thickly inhabited with armed 
men, Was not warranted with the small disposable force serving in the 


The Polish General Wisowski has arrived at 
He commanded a Polish legion during the war in Hungary. 


Constantinople, 


| THE COMMAND OF THE ARMY. 
(From a Military Correspondent.) 


Lord Raglan is quoted as the probable successor to Viscount Har- 
dinge. The distinguished services of the present Master General of the 
Ordnance are well known; and his ready attention to all matters 
brought before him when Military Secretary are proverbial. Left to 
his ewn discretion, just and uncomy g decisi were invariably 
award«d. But, unfortunately, such power was withdrawn during the 
recent period of the Duke ef Wellington’s life. The late Commander- 
in-Chief scouted the possibility of a soldier becoming old; and, acting 
on that infatuation, nominated men to respons:ble poste in consequ-nce 
of having known them when in the zenith of his unparalleled care-:. 

The results of such hallucination are yet palpable. Bitter injury ha‘ 
been inflicted by obstinate pertinacity in checking inquiry into grievous 
wrongs. Adherence to prejudices which no argument could shake, 
cannot be laid to the discredit of others compelled to bow to unjustifiable 
dictation ; yet many have real cause to lament such flagrant malversa- 
tion of power. 

From boyhood Lord Raglan has well served his country, both in the 
office and the field. Like the present chief of the British army, he has 
bled and suffered mutilation in an honourable cause; and all would re- 
joice at the announcement of benefit being awarded to so gallanta 
soldier. Energetic and inured to the fatigue of business, time, never- 
theless, wild assert his unconquerable right. Lapse of years, in the 
estimation of England’s greatest captain, dwindled into nothingness as 
the vivid remembrance of heroism and daring cast their flickering 
gleams across the warrior’s mind; but what human will can check 
abridgment either of mental or corporeal power after a prolonged 
sojourn upon earth? Honour to him whose grey hairs are surrounded 
with wreaths of unfading laurel; but wherefore oppress a green old age 
with cares and disquietude of office, when younger and competent com- 
manders are available ? 

The Master-General of the Ordnance has himself promulgated a de- 
cision that no man is competent for the appointment of barrack-master 
when past the age of forty-five. Military men fully understand the 
routine of duty appertaining to that branch of the service! If the 
average rate of intellectual aud physical power is justly computed, it 
may be asked, by what extraordinary deviation from the laws of natare 
an Officer sixty-six years old can perform the laborious functions of 
Master-General? In the former position superintendence is restricted to 
certain buildings within a limited district; the latter invoives respensi- 
bility and command over upwards of 160 barrack-masters, above 80 
storekeepers in charge; efliciency of the Royal Artillery in every 
branch and department ; together with innumerable adjuncts—for all of 
which the Master-General 1s accountable. A thorough knowledge otf 
each particular demands unceasing vigilance and attention. This to 
the uninitiated may appear inconsistent, but soldiers are soon made ac- 
quainted with such incongruities. 

During the administrauon of his Royal Highness the late Duke of 
York, the British Army derived immense benefit by the untiring 
zeal and active benevolence prominent in every action oi that illustrious 
Prince. Asa member of the Koyal family, the Duke possessed an in- 
fluence which no subject of inferior rank could attain. Such command 
should ever be held by some inuividual allied by biood to the Sovereiga 
of the realm. Happily, no impediment to so desirable an arrangement 
now exists, and the pust thus filled becomes unfettered by importunities 
of relatives, from whose unceasing persecutions other commanders too 
frequently escape by ill-judged concession. 

The Duke of Cambridge has made the profession of arms his study. 
His Royal Highness is devoted to the service, and has assiduously 
laboured to master all the details. The Duke’s military knowledge is 
not confined to the showy evolutions of a tield-day or review. At the 
commencement of his career he subdmitied to precisely the same routine 
of drill marked out for the privave soldier. Instead of at once leaping 
to command, he practically learnt the first rudiments ; and, in due 
course, passed through the various gradations, until competent 
to work a battalion, and from that a brigade and division. During 
the period alluded to, fortification and gunnery occupied much of his time, 
A similar course was afterwards pursued in the cavalry, and there are 
few, if any, general officers so conversant with the minutia of each 
branch of the service, as is the Duke of Cambridge. Nothing relating 
to the soldier’s efliciency and comfort escapes his notice. His Royal 
Highness’s inspection of corps is not a mere ceremony resulting in 
nothing. His intimate knowledge of even the most trivial matters has 
ofttimes elicited the admiration of both officers and men. Zealous in the 
discharge of his military duties, unsurpassed in attention to business, 
courteous to all, highly popular with the army, and gifted with that 
rare blessing, sound common sense, the appointment of the Duke of 
Cambridge as General Commanding-in-Chiet, would gladly be received 
by the nation. 

The advantage of age over youth has been advanced in opposition to 
this desirable end. But, those who argue on such untenable ground, 
should bear in mind that the Duke of Wellington was one year younger 
than the Duke of Cambridge now is, when the battle of Assaye was won. 
Napoleon was not thirty-two at Marengo. The most distinguished chiefs 
who served in the Peninsula reaped their laurels when under forty. 

Of the thirty-eight Generals whose achievements yet grace the ‘“‘ Army 
List,” the junior entered the service in 1798 ; and among the Lieutenant- 
Generals, novwe—save an isolated inst d a military 
career more recently than 1806. 

Should her Majesty be pleased to confer the highest appointment in 
the British army, when next vacant, upon the Duke of Cambridge, the 
service may hope for speedy emancipation from the thraldom of 
“ancient custom,” having nothing to recommend ite perpetuity beyond 
a leaning towards what was once deemed good, before modern improve- 
ment pointed out the fallacy of error. Interminable hesitation would 
then give place to vigorous decision. Long cherished abu-es would be 
rooted out, and in brief space the advantage of a thorough alteration 
in system would b ifest when pared with the vacillation 
of the present day. 











ENLARGEMENT OF THE WELLINGTON Barracks.—A number 
of men are engaged in taking down several houses in therear of the Wel- 
lington barracks, St. James’s-park, ior the purpose of exvending its site, 
and of erecting additional commodious barrack. The necessity ior a new 
barrack has arisen in consequence of the Government being compelled to 
give up the Portman Barracks, the property of Lord Portman, as his 
Lordsuip does not intend to renew the lease, which has recentiy expired; 
so that the Guards which used to occupy it will be stationed at the Weil- 
lington Barracks. 


Tae Maine Liquor Law.—The Hon. Neal Dow, the origi- 
nator of the Maine iaw, with reference to elections in America, in a 
recent letter says:—* We have recently had very important elections in 
this country ~ the point the Maine jaw, which resultea gloriousiy. In Bal- 
timore, iourth city of the union, entire temperance ucket eiected; in 
Philadelphia, second city, seven Maine-law Men out of eleven, whole 
number; New York, first city, six Maine-law men; and through the state 
twotoone. In Boston, third city, the rum party, hitherto iavincibie, has 
been beaten terribly—suflering a net jose of 6600 vores! Kverywhere our 
cause seems to be in the ascendant.” 


Do Rats teave Dancrrovs PLaces ?—A statement made by 
the mate of the schooner Dewdrop, ot Whitby, which was wrecked at 
Arbroath on Wednesday week, would seem to answer the above question 
in the affirmative. Me says that the vessel had fora long time been in- 
Sant en the tonal ae ot “e = on the night before they left Hartie- 

oyage all the vermin disappeared, not a rat being 
seen where a day before the i —_ 
Glasgow Mail. y y might gave been couated by the dozen 








THE CORPORATION OF LONDON.—ITS DEFENCE, 

The defence of the Corporation of London, as elaborated by its inge- 
nious officers, and read by its able Recorder, is one of those documents 
which clever people occasionally produce, not for the purpese of eluci- 
dation, but with the desire to mystify the reader. Length is mistaken 
for learning, and obscurity for profound reasoning. Before referring to 
this extraordinary production, we thought it advisable to learn what the 
special points were which required the support of evidence to bring them 
more distinctly before the mental eye of the public. We have waded 
through the prolix statements and antiquarian evidence of Mr. Serjeant 
Mereweather, the Town-clerk, without obtaining much information on 
the real question at issue. After his declaration that the Municipal 
Reform Bill was, in his judgment, one of the most unconstitutional 
measures ever sanctioned by Parliament, we could not expect any 
very satisfactory opinion to come from him. He wound up his day's 
examination by giving utterance to the extraordinary notion that, 
even in itg numbers, the Corporation was almost perfect—from which we 
gather that the machine is so exquisitely balanced and arranged in all 
its parts that any addition to, or reduction in, its numbers would en- 
danger the entire system. Mr. Pearson, the City Solicitor, who in 
former days was the foremost reformer of abuses, was expected to de- 
liver some telling truths; but, for the first time in our remembrance, we 
were neither amused nor instructed by the learned gentleman, 

The Common Serjeant, the Judge of the Sheriffs’ Court, the Archi- 
tect, the Bridge-house Comptroller, the Clerk and Engineer to the 
Commissioners of Sewers, and other notabilities of the almost endless 
troop of officers, have severally spoken to facts relating to their own 
particular departments. If we pass over the fact that each endeavoured 
to establish the doctrine that his owa peculiar services were exceedingly 
important, and for the talent employed not over paid, there is scarcely 
anything demanding public attention. A few corrections of unimport- 
ant mistakes, into which their zealoas aceusers had fallen, was the 
only show of anything like a tangible resistance. 

The evidence addaced adds nothing to the written “ defence,” as it ig 
called, but which, in reality, is no defence. Most of the grave charges 
are either admitted or passed over in silence, while professed quotations 
are garbled or incorrectly given. Anything more flimsy in cua: acier or 
powerless in argument, we have seldom perused. Were we disposed to 
express our Opinion in @ single sentence we weuld pronounce the judg- 
ment, that, while a few details are satisfactorily explained, the leading 
features of the aecusation remain untouched, or are virtually admitted, 

When we read “ that some of the persoms who appear to be conduct- 
ing the case against the Corporation have constituted themselves at once 
accusers, witnesses, and projectors ; and have, in their evidence on oath, 
intermingled offensive misrepresentations and exaggerations of assumed 
facts, with specious arguments, groundless opinions, and spsculative pro- 
Jects ;” we expected a crushing reply—a satisfactory and triumphant 
answer. The defence is arranged under six different heads; and the 
first is—that the Corporation is charged with having an income of exees- 
sive amount. 

This is not the charge. The charge is, that the income is improperly 
and extravagantly expended ; and to this charge no sufficient answer 
is given. That much of its income is derived from objectionable sources, 
is admitted, The metage of corn and dues on oysters, sireet tolis, and 
freedom fees, are acknowledged by their own witnesses to be customs 
not in accordance with the spirit of the age ani the unrestricted frce- 
dom of trade. The defence of the Corporation, and its declaration of 
its motives in compelling persons to take up their freedom, is the old one 
of killing with kindness. It was not oppressive, though some poor 
people were ruined to meet the legal expenses; it was not per- 
secution ; it was for their good, and to enlarge the constituency of the 
City, by increasing the number of freemen. It was the fraternal affeo- 
tion described as characterising the conduct of the spider to the fly. 
They did not engage g prefessional spies to entrap and convict 
the persons to be proceeded against; but it now appears that the Soli- 
citor to the Curporation did the work himself, combining in his own 
person several important functions. It is described as having been a 
friendly action. It so terminated—but it did not so begin. The 
friendly arrangement was made so 80on as the Corporation discovered 
that those attacked were determined to fight and resist the iniquitous 
demand. 

The character of the general defence may be gathered from the 
following :—A witness, who evidently knew what he was talking 
about, endeavoured to show that the Corporation had never been 
equal to the duties of the times in which it flourished, and cited. 
several cases, occurring at different periods, to establish the fact 
He referred to the City having parted with its contrel over the New 
River water supply—the consequence of which was, that the citizens 
were charged much more than would have been the case had the Cor- 
poration been faithful to its trust. The answer is precisely what had 
been testified—* The Corporation relinquished all concern with the 
New River Company two centuries ago.” 

The same witness charged the Corporation with improperly di-posing 
of Gresham House, by collusion with the Government, and thus de- 
frauding the youth of the City of certain advantages intended by the 
will of Sir Thomas Gresham, which established a coliege for their espe- 
cial benefit. The reply is—“ This occurred in 1769.” 

It was further adduced in condemnation, that the Corporation de- 
clined to construct docks for the accommodation of merchants, when 
urged by the shipowners, who were supported by a Government which 
offered the Corporation certain exclusive privileges if they would under- 
take the work. And the answer is the admission that “ this happened 
in 1799.” 

Had they followed the witness in his evidence they weuld have found 
that he introduced their opposition to the removal of Smithfield-market 
as their last determined stand against a great public improvement. But 
that did mot answer their purpose. The fact wastoo recent, The pub- 
lic indigoation had been too much excited fer them to venture on such 
debateable ground. Every branch of the testimony has its answer save 
that of Smithfield, and every answer is an admission of the accuracy of 
the evidence given. 

One is naturally surprised at the exceeding deficiency of tact dis- 
played in their laboured manifesto. The officers of the Corporation 
are held to be clear-headed and shrewd practitioners, yet they wind up 
their statement, which oooupiéd two ho ure in reading, with a grandilo- 
quent eulog um on their present healthy and virtuous condition. The 
whole of which, when stripped o! ite verbiage, amounted to only this. 
If we are held to be impure or corrupt in the nineteenth century, we 
are perfection when compared with the condition of our forefathers in 
the eighteenth century. The corruption of the eighteenth century is 
evidently looked upon as an ample apology or reason for the corruption 
that has run through the first half of the nineteenth century, and exists 
at the present hour. 

What are the principal charges made against this self-dubbed im- 
maculate body? 

Its opposition to gereral improvement. 

Its extravagant expenditure. 

Its oppressive interfereace with traders. 

l1ts exerci*e of injurious powers of metage. 

Its arrogance, as & twentieth part of the metropolis, in presuming to 
be considered as the whole. 

Such are the broad principles avowed and embraced in the im vestiga- 
tion before the Royal Commission. Some of the keen and outting 
points have been rounded off by explanations given. But the giant 
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evil remains. The great facts brought to view, iu all their rugged pro- 
portions, stand up, in the sunlight of unimpeachable testimony, un- 
disputed, and, we presume, indisputable. After the evidence given by Mr. 
Scott, the best course the Corporation could have taken would have been 
to throw up their defence and appeal to the tender mercies of the Com- 
missioners ; to acknowledge the black mail of the coal-tax, abolish their 
tolls, pull down Temple-bar, promise new streets and more bridges, and 
to cover themselves, like repentant sinners, in sackcloth and ashes. 
No antagonistic evidence has done them half the mischief which their 
friendly evidence has done: some admit certain slight defects; others 
can see no defect; while some throw light on matters “ confidential,” 
secret, dark, and midnight doings ; and have so convinced the public 
mind of the mischievous tendency of corporate doings, that nothing 
but a thorough purification will satisfy the imperative demand for 
reform. 

It is amusing to see how the defendera pounce upon a piece of well- 
doing which all acknowledge, and how much they make of it. What a 
flourish of trumpets there is in connection with the City School. That 
establishment has been highly commended, but they must also laud it, 
There is an cld proverb about “ self praise” which applies here with more 
than ordinary force. It would have been more discreet in the Corpora- 
tion to have confioed itself to the accusations When did it discover 
that the bequest of John Carpenter was not properly applied? Had 
Lord Brougham’s inquiry into charities no moving influence? How 
long was the letter kept and the spirit broken? See, also, how the Cor- 
poration defenders take credit for the liberality and generous sympathy 
of others. The philanthropy of Mr. Beaufoy, the spirit of the Times, 
the generosity of Alderman Salomons—who have established scholar- 
ships in the City of London School—are introduced in the defence as 
reflecting credit on the Corporation. Such a school does reflect credit, 
and exercises a beneficial influence on the minds and mora's of the youth 
of the City; but, as the poseession of some virtues canaot be held 
as any excuse for the commission of many eins, neither can this single 
bright speck in the Corporation cover nor excuse the plague-spots that 
exist. 








THE SUPPRESSED PAMPHLET. 


In connection with the charges brought against Prince Albert, for 
alleged interference with the business of the For-ign office, frequent 
allusions have been made to acertain pamphlet, which was said to con- 
tain the most undeniable evidence of his Royal Highnese’s guilt. Mr. 
William Coningham, of Brighton in a letter to a morning paper, which 
has taken the lead in filiing the public mind with all kinds of ramoars 
on the subject, described the pamphlet as containing “ documentary 
evidence of the Prince’s unconstitutienal interference in the foreign 
affairs of Great Britain; and the statements conta’ned in the ocele- 
brated letter signed M.P., are based upon it, or upon other equally in- 
controvertible data.” The pamphlet was further said to have been 
written at the request of Lord Palmerston, who had furnished the 
materials on which it was founded. As this appeared to involve Lord 
Palmerston in the matter, a semi-official statement on the eubject 
appeared in the Morning Post of Monday, giving the following expla- 
nation of his Lordship’s connection with the affair: — 

We believe the simple truth to heve been that. shortly after Lord Pal- 
merston’s removal from office, in December, 1851. there were shown to 
him, while at his seat in Hampshire, the proof-sheets of a pamphlet 
written with friendly intentions towards him, and containing the writer’s 
views on the subject of his Lordship’s recent removal from office; and he 
was told that the pamphlet was to be published ian London the next morn- 
ing. We believe tha. he immediately, and without communication with 
any other person, me tg a wich that the pamphiet should not be pub- 
lished, as he was desirou; that the matters to which it related should «tand 
over for discussion and explanation when Parliament met; and the 

mphiet, yf was not published. So far, Mr. Coningham has 

n rightly informed; but he has been entirely misinformed as to the 
supposed communica'ion of documents by Lord Palmers‘on to a baronet, 
aud by the baronet to the writer of the pamphlet. No such documents 
werecommunicated; for the most conclusive of reasons, namely, that 
none such existed. 

The whole of the pamphlet entitled “ Lord Palmersto», What Has He 
Done ?” has been published in the 7imes, prefaced by the following letter 
from the author. So far from containing documentary evidence iu proof 
of the charges, it consists entirely—or, at least. mainly—of an elaborate 
attack upon Lord John Russell, for having turned out Lord Palmerston 
to make room for Lord Granville, for the mere purpose of pleasing 
foreign Governments :— 


TO TRE EDITOR OF THE “TIMES,” 

Sir,—When Lord Palmerston suppressed the publication in 1852 of the 
accompanying pamphlet, it was because he desired t'.at the vindication of 
his conduct should be heard in the House of Commons from his own lipe, 
and not out of doors from the pen of any of hia friends. The reason for 
suppression no longer exists, and I must therefore beg you to be good 
enough, in justice to Lord Palmerston, and to his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, whose name has been most unwarrantably introduced in con- 
nexion with the pamphlet, to give at once insertion to the entire docu- 
ment in your columns. 

I am most desirous to say that the pamphlet was not written at the 
instigation of Lord Palmerston, and that his Lordship did not know of its 
existence until, on its completion, I thought it my duty to ask his per- 
mission for publication. when his Lordship at once begged that it might 
be suppreseed. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Tue AuTnor or “ Patmerston, WHat Has He Done?” 

London, Jan. 23. 


HER MAJESTY’S SKATES. 
DvuRING the recent severe weather, Messrs. Marsden Brothers, and Si). 
verwood, of Sheffield, were honoured with the Reyal command to manu- 


facture for her Majesty a pair of Skates; and the elegautly-finished 
article we have engraved is the result. 














The iron in the front is in the form of a swan, chased in imitation of 
feathers ; the clog is of sstin-wood, with toe leathers formed in the shape 
of a shoe, so that, when fitted to the foot and laced, it is very firm. At 
the opposite extremity is a plate cup to fit the foot, and chased with the 


rose, shamrock, and The strap round the heel is of biack patent 
leather, stitched to correspond with the heel-cup. The clog and front 
leather are lined with “chamoury” skin, to secure warmth to the foot. 

The manufacturers of these elegant Skates have also made four other 
pairs for the Royal children, 


Lonpon Society ror Tracurxe tax Buuwp to Reap.—On 
of the friends of this charity was held 


characters to musical A of the 
with which Lucas’s system can be is afforaed in the h 
of a clersyman, who having been, twelve years since, deprived of sight, 
attemp in vain to read by the common alphabetic characters; but, 
having acquired a knowledye of the sten phic system, now reads with 
such fluency as te perform his ministerial duties without any acsistance 
—conducting two whole services oe, Sonday with the saime ease and 
comfort as if he were not deprived of sight. T he completion of the em- 
bossed Bible is to him a peculiar boon, not only by facilitating his private 
pay, aleo by enetins sy read in public the ap; Chureh 
essons throughout the year, @ report concluded wi 

the public for support. —— 


REFORM MEETING AT MANCHESTER. 

The annual meeting of Lancashire Liberals, com the members 
for the two divisions of the county, and most of those fer the boroughs, 
with their influential supporters and friends, was held at the Albion 
Hotel, Manchester, on Tuesday evening. The ordinary rule has been 
to hold the annual meeting on a large scale, in the Free-trade Hall; 
but that building having been taken down, the notion of a public de- 
monstration was given up, and the meeting confined to 200 persons, 
instead of twenty times that number. Among those t were—Mr. 
Cobd:n, M.P.; the Right Hon. T. M. Gibson, M.P.; Mr. John Bright, 
M.P.; Mr. John Cheetham. M.P.; Mr. William Brown, M.P.; Mr. 
James Heywood, M.P.; Mr. T. Barnes, M.P.; Mr. Joseph Crook, M.P. ; 
Mr. Pilkington, M.P.; Mr. Montague Fielden, M.P.; Mr. Miall, M.P. ; 
Mr. James Kershaw, M.P.; Mr. George Hadfield, M.P.; Mr. F. Cross- 
ley, M.P.; Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, M.P.; and most of the active mem- 
bers of the late Anti-Corn-law League. The chief speakers were Mr. 
Milner Gibson, Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Bright; but the speech of the 
evening was that of Mr. Cobden. The first portion of it was devoted to 
an exposition of his views en the suffrage question. An attempt had 
been made to show that the working classes were not fit for 
the suffrage, because “a few thousands of lads and lasses have gone 
wrong on a question of political ecenomy ;” but, as he went on to show 
the blunder they had committed was not much greater than those which 
have been often made by the wealthier classes. He was in favour of an 
extension of the suffrage, but would not say to what extent. All he 
would say on that point was, that if the Government does not enlarge 
our electoral pale, their scheme will be received with dissatisfaction by 
the great body of the people. He was in favour of triennial Parlia- 
ments, and strongly in favour of the ballot. Having disposed of reform, 
he proceeded to the Eastern question. He referred to his first appear- 
ance as @ pamphieteer in 1835, when Government increasedour navy 
5000 men, in consequence of a cry for war with Russia. He held the 
fame opinions then as he does now, and yet he wasnot stigmatised then 
as an enemy tothe interests of England. So far from that having been 
the case, “ whatever notoriety he had acquired—he would not call it 
fame—was entirely founded on the production of those pamphlets.” 
The sum and eubstance of what they contained, he went on to say, was 
simply thise— 

Those pamphlets, from beginning to end, are im this sense: don’t go to 
war to maintain the independence and La pd of Turkey ; America is 
the only rival you have to fear in England; barbarism won’t overturn 
civilisation in these days. With the improvement in mechanics, and the 
discovery of ganpowder, there will never be another irruption of the 
Goths. My arguments went to 7 to show that Turkey was 3 decaying 
country for ead pay os and, by all the authorities that could be quoted, 
was pronounced a declining and a decaying country. Well, that crisis 
ot the Eastern question blew over. Now we have precisely the same 
thing over again—here are the same instruments at work, the same argu- 
ments used. Now we are called on again, as we were in 1835, to maintain 
the integrity and independence of the Turkish empire; but we are called 
upon to do more—we are called upon especially to make war with Russia. 
But these are two distinct questions. Your hostility to Russia, and your 
determination to keep Russia within her present boundaries, is a distinct 
question from that whether ou will maintain Turkey and the Maho- 
metans as a permanent rule la Europe. 


He could not see any just cause for going to war with Russia. There 
was no antagonism in England to Russia—indeed, there was no place 
in Europe where Englishmen exercised more social sway than they 
did there. Were he asked his opinion as to the aggrersion upon 
Turkey, he would admit that it was unjust and insolent ; but if he were 
asked to go further, and interfere on behalf of Turkey, he must then 
turn round and ask why England is to be the policeman of the world. 
If we meddle with Rus-ia for its aggression upon Turkey, why do we 
not meddle with other nations when they commit outrages upon their 
neighbours? We ought to follow some distinct principle ; and, above 
all, — to India, we ought to be sure that we have not dome wrong 
ourselves. 


But you are afraid that, if Russia goes to Turkey and gets possession 
of Constantinople, he will become a great maritime power, will absorb 
all the influence of the Mediterranean, and become dangerous to the 
influence of England. Very weil; how will Kussia, when she gets pos- 
session of Constantinople, get all this power? Constantinople itself will 
not give that power, or what have the Turks been doing for four hun- 
dred years there? How is it that, in possession of that which you say is 
so tine a site, the chosen seat of empire, that country has sunk to a muise- 
rable decrepitude, not capable of protectins its own frontiers—not even 
able to defend itself against its own satraps. It is not by getting pos. 
session of Constautinople that Russia will become the centre of poiitical 

wer and influence, and a great maritime power; but it is by improving 

¢r commerce that she will increase her power, and by that process main- 
tain her industry. Ships »ili not sail ready built, loaded, and manned, 
down the Volga and the Danube, becavve Russia possesses those terri- 
tories. She must make a merchant navy, as all other coun:ries have 
done -as the Venetians did, as the Dutch have done, ag the Engiish have 
done—by ihe prices of labour and industry; by the accumulation of 
wealth through commercial enterprise, and by the skill and intelligence 
of her artisans. Well, but before she has done all that, she has ceased 
to be this barbarous power that you are afraid of; and I defy her to do 
this, to accumulate wealth, to accumulate power, because she has got 
possession of Constantinople; but it must be ‘hrough commercial rela- 
tions with every other country of the world. How has America become a 
reat maritime country By being our greatest customer and rival, and 
ecause you find her ships in your ports more than avy other—half as 
much almost as all the others. The same process must .0 on, and whea 
Russia has arrived at this sta'e of civilisation, she will have given bonds 
for a peaceable career, as America has. She wil have something at home 
that will be a hostage to the civilised world of her peaceable intentions. 
Therefore, 1 put aside altogether the idea that a couniry is to become 
= and great, and powerful, and still remain a barbarous and warlike 
nation. 


A great deal of nonsense had been written and spoken about this 
Eastern question. We were not bound by any treaty to fight for Turkey. 
Lord Aberdeen had said very emphatically in the House of Lords that 
we have no treaty to bind us to maintain the integrity of Turkey. The 
quarrel between Russia and that country was an old one, it had been 
going on for 150 years, and now we were asked to fight in future for the 
defence of Mahomedanism in Europe. Im Turkey, in Servia, and the 
Principatities, he contended that the sympathies of the people are in 
favour of Russia. 

As to the alliance between France and England, he was much afraid 
of it. No one would suppose that he wished te see an alienation between 
France and England, but he did not think such alliances were quite safe. 
He concluded with a high eulogium om the conduct of the Earl of 
Aberdeen throughout the whole of the negotiations, the crowniog motive 
of his life has been “ to prevent this country from falling into a Eu- 
ropean war.” 
Lord Aberdeen remembers thef act, that at the outbreak of the last 
great French war in 1793, we had every Government in Europe with us, 
or sym ising with us; and that ten years afterwards they were almost 
all ag us. And he knows that the very subsidies which we granted 
allies on the Continent, were converted into ammunition and ac- 
coutrements, and used in opposition to ourselves. Lord Aberdeen knows 
that when war has existed jor six or twelve months, the silly people who 
now cry out for war, will be the first to turn round and denounce nim for 
hav brought su a and distress amongst them. He knows that 
if he fires a hostile shot against Russia, it ceases to be a war between two 
semi-barbarians in an almost inaccessible sea. The conflict 


TOWN AND TABLE-TALK ON LITERATURE, ART, &c. 
THE principal sale of the London season, as far as English pictures are 
concerned, will be that of the late Lord Charles Townshend. Theale, 
it is said, will not include the once famous Rainham Collection, con- 
taining the celebrated “ Belisarius of Salvator Rosa,” and the highly- 
interesting series of full-length portraits of English soldiers, who served 
in the Low Country wars under Sir Francis and Sir Horace Vere. We 
are glad to hear this, for the Rainham series is the earliest existing 
collection of English portraits made on the principle of the Waterloo 
Gallery at Windsor. The Rainham portraits are highly interesting, 
and though hung, as they are at present, in ill-lighted rooms, they 
carry the spectator back to times when the pike was trailed by English 
soldiers in the true spirit of chivalry. At Lord Charles’s sale, the lead- 
ing attractions will be the charming portrait of “ Mrs. Braddyll,” by 
Sir Joshua, so exquisitely engraved by Samuel Cousins; and the “ Letter 
Writer,” by Wilkie (the last great work of its painter, bought by Lord 
Charles, at the Wilkie sale (though unfinished), for £446 5s. 

Critics of name differ (when do they not differ?) about the merits and 
proposed site of Marochetti’s statue of Richard Coeur de Lion, recently 
—as the readers of our News will b temporarily erected in 
front of (in our time) the old entrance to Westminster-hall. Some exclaim 
that the pedestal is too low ; some, that the site is bad; some, that the 
hero hardly deserves a statue ; some, that the statue itself is not artistic : 
while others assert (with equal loudness) that the site is excellent, the 
man essentially a hero, and the statue highly artistic. Cabmen who 
wait for fares in front of the statue are equally at variance about its 
merits. The four-wheelers, we observed, are against it, as too energetic ; 
while the Hansoms are unanimous in ite favour. Most of our readera 
will recollect the statue: it stuod at the west end of the Great Exhibi- 
tion Palace, in Hyde-park, as if courting admittance, and when there, 
seen against the clear blue sky, looked very well indeed. We confess, 
however, that now it is not seen to advantage. Its present must not be 
ite permanent site. One old lady’s remark struck us as particularly good, 
She had been at George the Fourth’s coronation, and thought (not unnatur- 
ally) that the statue was put upin honour of Dymock, the King’schampion, 
We must confess that the position of the statue leads naturally to such a 
notion. Richard seems challenging all deniers of some imaginary right- 
There is more of Scrivelsby than the Crusade about this, in other 
respects, clever statue. 

Who would wish to be an architect? What father would apprentice 
his son to such a craft? Truly it is a money-making concern, but we 
are speaking of a father anxious for the after-reputation of his child. 
Paint a clever picture, and it must depend for European reputation on 
the engraver; build a fine house (even such as Mr. Ruskin will admire), 
and the love of change or Change-alley may, and will, befure many 
years are over, doom it to destruction. Architects seem to be the most 
unfeeling set of Christians, one to another, that we can readily call to 
mind. How greedily they prey upon one another. Has not Sir Charles 
Barry, at the Treasury, re-faced and eclipsed Sir John Soane? has not 
Sydney Smirke, at the British Museum, thrown even his brother into the 
shade, to exalt himself (not badly, we cwn)? and what do we now see ? 
Here is the old Cariton Club, scaree a quarter of a century old, gutted at the 
present t—a mere waiting for the magic wand of Sydney 
Smirke, assisted by his labourers to beoome a mere nothing. The Carlton 
front was long one of the well-known stuccoed faces of Pall-mall. It 
is no longer to be so. We are now to have Sansovina, and not Sir 
Robert Smirke—a new and elevated Carlton, instead of the old, dowdy, 
though not unhandsome, building. 

What strange alterations have we not seen in sites! 

Where's Troy ? and where's the Maypole in the Strand ? How unlike 
Pall-mall proper (of 1806, before Winsor lighted it with gas) is Pall- 
mall of 1854, with gas and clubs, and scarce a vestige of its former 
appearance. The only attraetive feature in Piccadilly is about to be 
removed. Who has not seen the adverti t ing the sale of 
Burlington House? Yes—one of the finest buildings in London, stand- 
ing on one of the finest sites in London, is doomed to destruction. 
The temptation is too great money is about to demolish the best 














example of the genius and munificence of the Earl to whom Pope 
addressed his noble epistle on “Taste.” Pope had seen Canons rise 
and fall (a palace in a wilderness—a laboured quarry above ground), 
| but how little did he foresee that the fine mansion in Piceadiily, which 
| the then Vitruvius had erected, would, long befure its stones were show- 
| ing decay, or its bricks had become unset, be doomed to the hammer of 
| the auctioneer. As much, we hear, as £180,000 have been refused for 
| Burlington House, and as much as £250,000 are asked. Several) amphi- 
| theatre managers are looking longingly at the site, and with their hands 
| in their pockets; but the sum asked is too large. If London is thus 
| marching westward, we shall have the Haymarket some day in clover ; 
| and “ laughing Ceres” will reaesume the ground on which Burlington 
| House now stands, so enviably, and at so high a price. 
| The trustees of the British Museum have, we are told, just secured to 
| the nation a very desirable acquisition to its many manuscript trea- 
sures. We allude to the papers and correspondence of Sir Hudson Lowe 
| during his service at St. Helena as Governor of that island, and the 
English officer in charge of Napoleon. The sons of Sir Hudson have 
been naturally most desirous to have their father’s papers deposited in 
some safe and accessible quarter. Where, then, they are said to 
have ssked themselves, could they be placed to greater advantage than 
in the British Museum? Large sums, we believe, have been offered for 
this series of papers by known and rich collectors; but to bury their 
father’s papers has not been the object of the sons of Sir Hudson Lowe ; 
and the “Lowe Papers” have, consequently, been seoured to the 
mation on, as we understand, very reasonable terms. Sir Frederick 
Madden is not #0 un-alive to the advantage of securing contemporary 
papers as some clamourists would lead us to believe. The great 
secret of cheap buying is to buy in advance. Had some Sir Frederick 
Madden, of 1660, secured the papers of Cromwell or of Shakspeare, what 
treasures would he not have obtained for all ages! How many false 
readings would he not have overthrown ? how many false readings would 
he oot have stifled (to our advantage) in their first existence ? 





E dimensions, and you will have confus on, insurrection, and 

ly war, throughout a great part of Europe. No doubt those are 
the reflections which sway the mind of Lord Aberdeen, and ] am sure 
there is no more rable position that a man can be placed in than to 
be denounced and railed at, and caricatured, for having endeavoured to 
preserve this great country, and ali its mighty influences, from the conse- 
quences of 8 war. 


Mr. Bright spoke also at great length against the anti-Russian feeling 
which prevails. According to him, the danger to this country, from the 
actual quest of Constantinople, by Russia, is “of the most dim, 
vague, remote, and doubtful character.” Had we not meddled in the 





The Ath is still a literary club; and the Parthenon and the 
Erechtheum are said to be junior branches of the parent stock. The old 
tree still flourishes, but the limbs are not alive. The parent club has 
not vitality enough fer two branches ; so the two branches have concen- 
trated their strength into, what we are told will be, a noble limb. On 
the ist of February the Erechtheum ceases to exist, and what remains 
of her crew are carried over—not in distress, however—to the apart. 
ments of the Parthenon. The two clubs are to be rolled into one; but 
Bot without some stipulation on the part of the Erechtheum members 





matter, beyond counselling, advising. and remonstrating, he believed | 
that Russia would have adopted a moderate course, “ because great | 
—s and absolute Governments do not like to be forced to do 
an ng.” 

Before the meeting broke up, it was resolved that the Liberal mem- 
bers connected with Lancashire, should consider themselves a eom- 
mittee to secure a proper extension of the suffrage. 


Farse Dares 1y Watermarks or Papers.—Lately, in | 
cutting up some paper for photographic purposes, I found in one and the | 
same quire two sheets without any mark, two of the date 1851, nine bear- 
ing the date 1853, and the remaining eleven were 1854 I can imagine a 
ease might occur in which the authenticity of a document might be mach 
questioned were it dated 1853, when the paper would be presumed not to 
have been made until a year afterwards. I think this is worth making a 








note of, not only by lawyers, but those interested in documen 
and Queries. 


—From Notes 





they carry their cook withthem. We do not regret the stipulation— 
it was im every respect a wice one. 

Mr. Dickens is to commence his new story, or, at least, a new story in 
his highly-popular periodical, “ Household Words.” We are Rot sorry 
to hear this, though we should feel a great regret, in common with 
thousands, should Mr. Dickens allow the year to pass by without giving 
us some numbers of a new work between those two green leaves, for 


| which we have been taught to look with a continued eagerness. 


Men interested in literature are observing with pleasure that the 
Quarterly Review has recently resumed @ more literary character; that 


| it is more itself again. The present number supports its old literary 


feature. The article on Gray and his works is evidently written by one 
who is well-up in his subject, and, what is more, can write. How often 
is knowledge rendered compaiatively useless from want of skill in 


. setting it forth, and making it attractive ? 
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SKETCHES 


THE WAR ON THE DANUBE. 
THE BATTLES OF KALAFAT AND CITATE. 
(From our Special Correspondent ) 
Wippr, January 6, 1854. 


Tus turbid waters of the Danube were driving vast floes of ice on the 
lst of January, 1854, as I obtained permission to leave the fortress of 
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HIS EXCELLENOY SAMI PACHA, GOVERNOR OF WIDDIN. 


Widdin, and seek in a light bark the frozen and snow-clad hills of 
Kalafat. The roaring of the ice-fields, as they crunched together, and 
strove against each other in the tide; the noise they made, as they 
fringed their sides with heap on heap of icy fragments, rung sharp upon 
the ear; whilst the bubbling of the rushing water, compressed and 
hindered in its course, kept up a species of accompaniment to the 
fantastic rending of the glittering masses. The current of the Danube 
is so strong that the water cannot freeze ; but the stream drives fields of 
ice from either shore. In their descent, these masses meet and rend 
each other; and, on the banks, they rear large blocks and strange 
festoons ef icicles, which, as each field goes by, are added to and 
strengthened, till the stream is narrowed to its smallest limits. Then 
the ice-fields cease to flow upon the surface. They dive and rise again, 
and whirl in curious eddies till the stream is full, and then a pause 
takes place. The frozen pieces come together, and refuse to part; 
gradually the waters cease to bubble over, and the Danube then is 

In the midst of the eddying masses which I have described, the little 
bark that held me, manned and steered hy olive-coloured ‘Turks, was 
manfully launched; and, bumping here through one obstacle, steering 
round a second, I was landed upon the island fronting the old city of 
Widdin. There all was movement, bustle, and labour. Boats filled with 
stores of every sort were coming tothe land; and, as they turned and 
turned their way amidst the fields of ice, they looked like things ingeni- 
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FROM KALAFAT 


ously put to other purposes than those for which they were designed. 
No water was visible, but the rough sides of the bark broke out in strong 
relief upon the cold and changing masees of the ice, as it wandered 
through them. The redif, with his grey great coat and hood, his legs 
encased in every sort of covering as protection from the cold, was 
shivering on the bank. The swarthy soldiers of the desert mixed here 
and there amongst the crowd, looking blacker from the frost; the 
variegated dresses of irregulars; and, passive in the midst, the long- 
haired Wallachs, with their coats of sheep-skin, and their strange and 
cone-like hats, imparted to the scene a wild and curious character, 
How strange, in truth, the chance that brings the dweller in the desert, 
who in his life before has seen no snow, in contact with the Wallach 
and Bulgarian, whose life is passed in striving half the year to keep 
out the cold, the other half to avoid the heat. This Danubian climate 
is inexorable. It is sometimes fifteen degrees of Reaumur below zero, 
at others the heat mounts up to 100 Fahrenheit, Such are the 
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alternations of winter and summer. Leaving the landing-place, encaum, 
bered by bullock-carte and sledges, horses bearing burdens, and men 
compelling them to go, an extempore road beaten in the snow soon leads 
one to the river bank agein. Here the Turks have built a bridge of 
boats, thus uniting main and island. At a distance of about a mile 
nestles on the side of a hill the village or town of Kalafat. In summer it 
may be a pretty place to look at, as the eun sets brightly on its houses, and 
throws long shadows from the masts and rigging of the shipping on 
the Danube; but the view in winter, when 2 cloak of snow encases all, 
has little of the picturesque. With the exception, indeed, of a very few 
houses, the habitations of a Wallachian village are only visible to a 
practised eye; and, a8 I cast my glances over the panorama which 
gpread before me from above the bridge, I wondered where were the 
17,000 or 20,000 men whom I knew tobe enclosed within the bounds ofthe 
intrenchment. As I approached the place the signs of life and preparation 
for an enemy were numerous. Orderlies were dashing about the 











trodden snow; soldiers leading horses laden with provisions; Wallachs 
mer their sledgea and their oxen, drawing -weod+ white here and there's 

working party might be seen starting on its way. The only khan or 
café of this place was crowded with inmates, drinking raki and coffee, and 
smoking ; some even playing on an antiquated billiard-table. There were 
six rents, of about six inches each in divers portions of the cloth, and the 
pockets might have held the head of a Bashi-bozouk. It seemed to me 
that the rents in the cloth were only artificial difficulties, made, like the 
intrenchments of Kalafat, to prevent the approach of the balls to the 
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BLOCKHOUSE OF TEFIK BEY, KALAFAT. 


pockets, With the exception of this khan, and about two dozen houses | 














LANDING-PLACB, AT KALAFAT. 


neatly whitewashed, there seemed to, be nothing like habitations. ia 
Kalafat. It is true, the ground was here and there filled up by ancient 
maize-ricks and wicker-garners; pigs were moving in the straw; but 
the houses appertaining, it was vain to look for. Presently, however, I dis- 
covered, escaping from an opening in a mound covered with snow, a 
quantity of smoke; and then only it occurred to my bewildered senses 
that Kalafat after all might be a very large important village, of which 
the inhabitants lived underground, and so it proved. 

Achmet Pacha, who inhabits one of the few houses in the village, re- 
ceived me with great politeness. He is a burly soldier, still young 
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SKETCHES 


aod with the dark smooth skin of the Orientals. He was at that 
moment in the act of dining with Moustapha Pacha, Ferik, or Com- 
mandant of Cavalry, a soldier of the old Egyptian war, whose head is 
already turning to grey, but who preserves on his large person a consi- 
derable embonpoint. The two Gene- 
rals’ dinner appeared to consist of 
a gigantic pillau contained in an 
earthen vessel, into which they 
dipped their spoons alternately. 
There was a wooden bench for the 
use of guests, a wooden chest in a 
corner of the room, and a little 
book-case in which I could discover 
a “Manuel d'Artillerie” and a 
“ Dictionnaire Turo-Francais.” A 
little box, labelled in French 
“ Savon ponce,” was handed round, 
containing cigarettes; and then the 
conversation commenced in Ger- 
man, which is the European lan- 
guage spoken by Achmet Pacha. 
After a few compliments had been 
exchanged, permission was granted 
to see the entrenchment, and the 
interview was at an end One 
more formality still remained to 
be performed, namely, the delivery 
of a letter to an officer of Chasseurs, 
with whom it was my intention to 
examine the works, A chosusch 
of Achmet Pacha’s guard led the 
way along the brow of « hill, 
covered sparsely with tents, and 
at an aperture 


atan earthen oven, cooking; afew kitchen utensils, sabres, muskets, and 
daggers, were lying about in confusion, together with the saucepans, and 
amilitary cloak. At the eud of the passage a little door swung open, anda 
young and exceedingly European-looking officer appeared, who gave me 
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COOKING-TENT, AT KALAFAT. 






























over this the earth is laid. In general, the only light within a 
Wallach room proceeds from the chimney, which, like that of Servian 
houses, is an important part of a domestic edifice; but this being the 
house of an officer, it boasted of three windows, two of which may be 
seen in the Sketch subjoined—their 
frames being stretched with oiled 
paper, which is by no means a good 
substitute for glass. The sides of 
the wall were covered with matting, 
under which at night the field mice 
made an incessant noise, and at the 
end was a slightly elevated part 
adorned with carpets, on which we 
eat. Here the daylight passed away, 
and the night came on in the midst 
of chat and smoking; and pipes as 
well as politics made us forget for 
&@ moment that Kalafat was a camp, 
on the attack of which was bent a 
powerful enemy ,and where, within 
@ week or less, a flerce engage- 
ment and sanguinary contest might 
take place. The evening gun had 
warned the troops that the camp 
was closed, when an excellent din- 
ner was produced and heartily par- 
taken of. One closing sight, it 
seemed, that I was destined to be 
greeted with—namely, a night in- 
spection of the troops within the 
barracks. Preceded by a lantern, 
we left the hospitable roof of our 
host, and marched amidst the snow 
until we came in sight of a sentry. 
No call was made, and none of the 
precautions in use in garrisons ap- 
peared to bein practice. The soldier 
presented arms, and we dived intoa 
passage similar to that above de- 
scribed. But the sight within was curious. Standing up in doub’g 
rank within this subterranean room were about 200 men all under 
arms. In front of them were soldiers who held aloft long candles» 
whose vacillating light brought sparks at times from the barrels of 


the most cordial receptien. Some friends were with him. I send youa 
Sketch of the interior. The mode of building houses in Kalafat, is this :— 
The ground-plan of the dwelling is drawn out upon the ground, and 
then the house is dug out of the earth, those portions remaining alone 














BARRACK TENTS AND REDOUBT, KALAFAT. 


untouched, that are to serve as party walls. A sloping way is made 
into the hole when it attains a depth of about seven feet. A pole is 
placed along the length of the aperture on the upper level. Other poles 
are thrown across, which form a roof. Mats are set upon the poles, and 








ARRIVAL AT KALAFAT OF THE WOUNDED FROM OCITATS, 
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the muskets, and dimly showed the forms and olive faces of the men, 
as they went through the manual exercise. The dimness of the 
light, the smoke of the candles, and the hoarse call of the drill- 
sergeants, together with the clank of the sabre of the commanding 
Officer, gave the scene the aspect of a meeting of military conspirators, 
This dark and hidden drilling and manceuvring in the night is a thing 
unlearnt or untold in books, as far, at least, as the unmilitary are 
concerned. It must be owned, however, that the scene was calcu- 
lated to give a high ides cf the cleanliness and discipline of the Turkich 
soldiers, who went through their exercise with great precision and 
spirit, and witha determination in their eye which one does not meet 

with in the drowsy-looking soldier of Austria, or even in our own 
military barracks. 

Sleeping on mats promotes early rising, and the morning gun had hardly 
shaken with its loud re;ort the walls of our dwe ling and aroused the 
echoes of the hills, before we were on horseback and riding through the 
works. The village of Kalafat is on the side of the Danube, on a de- 
clivity sloping tothe bank. The ground upon its sides, as well as in its 
rear, is hilly, and there the Turks have made their lines. Kalafat is 
the central point, and in front of it is along intrenchment. This ia- 
trenchment is a ditch and parapet, which, in its course, forms salient 
angles in front of the enemy, the apex being broken and divided, like 
the cone of a volcano, by way of giving a flanking defence. The ditch 
and parapet abut on the right and left upon the Danube, and are de- 
fended by forts which line the enceinte continue. A second and interior 
line of forts likewise defends the works and commands the ground in 
front of the intrenchment. The bridge upon the island is defended 
also by a work, and the island itself is fortified. It must be remem- 
bered that the relative positions of Kalafat and Widdin are incorrect in 
all the maps, which generally place the two as fronting eaeh other on 

separate bunks of the Danube. Kalafat, in reality, is a mile higher up 
the river than Widdin. Such, in general terms, is the present position 
of the Turks. In this intrenchment, which is amply provided with 
guns and ammunition, a portion only of the Turkish force at present 
remains, a part being in the villages which form the outposts, and the 
names of which have already been sent you. Here there have been some 
slight engagements, and hand-to-hand conflicts of little consequence, 
The Russians, who were marching out of Krajova, as my last letter in- 
formed you, are now at Radowan, Protura, and Koraoul. Their numbers 
are uncertain. It is probable that they left Krajova, which is a tewn of 
about 70,000 souls, to make room for a body of 25,000 men, which, we 
are posit'vely assured, left Bucharest on the 15th of last month. The 
distance by the road to Krajova is twelve poste of four hours each. 
It is imposible for troops to march more than one post per diem, 
one post being about six or seven hours’ walk. The vanguard of 
this force may thus have reached Krajova on the 27th ult., 
and the rear about the 3rd inst. Under these circumstances, 
the Turks expect an attack, if not immediately, at least shortly. Three 
Russian battalions, which were at Czernetz, near Orsova, and which 
form a bedy of nearly 3000 men, have advanced to Citate, within five 
hours’ march of Kalafat. Deceived by wrong information, the Turks, 
on the Ist inst., sent out a squadron of cavalry, which drove off a small 
number of Co-sacks that were with the Russian infantry : but the latter 
had intrenched themselves with four guns, and the Turks retired with 
the loss of one man and a horse only. The Russians fired no less than 
eighty-five rounds, and their cannonade was heard during the day at 
Widdin, but what they fired at is uncertain, as the only Turk who was 
killed was shot by a Cossack. The force at Citate is part Russian and 
part forced Wallach levies. The Danube is still pouring down its ice- 
fields, but the weather since yesterday is milder, and the floes are smaller. 
The Danube will probably, therefore, not freeze upon its lower course this 

ear. 

‘ P.S. The forces in Little Wallachia which are opposed to the Turks 
are commanded by General Fisbach, who has under him, it ie said, 
Generals Engelhardt and Bellegarde. General Prince Vasilitchkoff com- 
manda the cavalry. Nothing lately has been heard of Osten Sacken’s 
reserve corps, but it is improbable that Bucharest could be dégarné of 
25,000 men, uniess these troops had already arrived to fill us the gap, 
The corps of Osen Sacken is stated here to be composed of 40,000 men, 
that of Liiders, already in the Principalities, at 30,000—a portion of it, 
to the amount of 10,000 men, having been detached, it is supposed, to the 
Caucausus. With the remaining army corps, which first entered under 
Gortschakoff, the total of Russian force in the Principalities would thus 
be 110,000 to 120,000 men. But a considerable reduction must be made 
for sick, which are in its proportion of 20 to 25 per cent, and for small 
detachments, left here and there in Bessarabia, and other places where 
a feeling not exactly favorable to Russia has shown itself. The avail- 
able force of the Russians in the Principalities, at present, may thus be 
calculated at 75,000 men, of which it is possible that at this moment 
there may be 30,000 in Little Wallachia. 

The Turkish force has been strengthened since my last by 3000 men, 
from Lom, a small fortress below Widdin, onthe Danube, The reserves 
are still on their way between Sofia and this point. The Russian force 
at Citale is now entrenched with eight guns. It seems a strange war, 
in which the invader intrenches himself to attack the invaded. In a 
case like the present, where the invading forces march forward. it is 
generally supposed that the opposite outposts fall back, in order that 
the whole of the disposable troops may be available in the trenches. 

Jan. 7. 

Before daybreak on the morning of yesterday a column of 10,000 men, 
consisting of furkish regulars and chasseurs, under the command of 
Achmet Pacha and Ismail Pacha, 4000 cavalry under the orders of Mous- 
tapha Pacha, and 1000 Bashi-bozouks, or irregular cavalry, under Sken- 
der Bey, and fifteen gune, moved out of the intrenchments of Kalafat, 
taking the road which leads through Roman, Goloniza Purkuri, Mog- 
lavit, Gunia, and Funtina, to Citate. At the same time, in order not 
to leave the intrenchment of Kalafat too bare of troops, 3000 men had 
crossed before daybreak from Widdin to the opposite side of the 
Danube. The Turkish force, under Achmet Pacha, reached Citate at 
about nine, and immediately attacked the village, which was held by 
3000 Russian infantry and some cavairy, who were fortified in the street: 
with four guns. The village thus occupied by the Russians, and at- 
tacked by the Turks, is situated on a declivity, and surrounded almost by 
trees. Behind, and on the height, was a regular intrenchment, into 
which the enemy might retire if the village were ferced. The 
Turks boldly attacked the village, which, after they had en- 
tered it, amd been twice repulsed, they suceessfully carried, 
driving the Russian infantry into the trenches behind. Three 
hours were expended in the struggle, and a vigorous cannonade 
was commenced against the intrenchment. This second engagement 
had scarcely commenced, however, when a reinforcement from Karaul 
was discovered to be approaching to the rescue of the Russians. This 
reinforcement, which is variously stated at from 5000 to 10,000 men, 
had marched from Karaul, along the road which intersects the way be- 
tween Kalafat and Citate at Funtina. It came up at a little afier 
noon, but was not permitted to do much in favour of those when it 
came to rélieve. Whilst the attack on the intrenchment was main- 
tained, and the diminished force within it kept fully occupied, the re- 
inforcement was attacked by the Turks, and, after an hour’s combat, 


completely put to flight, leaving upwards of 250 men upon the | 
field; the ground remaining strewed with muskets, which were | 


dropped loaded on the ground, and meal, which forms the food 
of the Russian soldier. The intrenchment was then attacked 


with renewed vigour by the Turks, and carried, with the loss to 
the Russians of 2500 men, four guns, and a considerable quantity of 
ammunition and provisions. At half past three the forces of the Sultan 
were masters of the field, and the main body were distributed in the 
villages for the night. Ismail Pacha, Tefik Bey, Ali Bey, and Skender 
Bey, are noted as having gallantly conducted themselves. Ismail Pacha 
had two horses killed under him, and a bullet cut some curious figures 
upon his left arm. The loss of the Turks in killed and wounded I am 
unable to state at present. A few of the latter came inio Kalafat absut 
three o’clock in the afternoon. The day had been a splendidone. A 
change having taken place in the weather, it had rained in the night, 
and the sun rose splendidly upon a cloudless sky, shining all day with a 
warmth quite oppressive after so much cold, and laying bare for the first 
time to view the noble mountains that skirt the Danube below Widdin. 
It was really a noble sight to see these poor fellows, wounded as they 
were, make their way still upright on their horses to the landing- 
place. One poor fellow, a Bashi-bozouk, of about fiity, was lifted off 
his horse, in presence of Sami Pacha—who was present, and indefatigable 
in his exertions—and showed three bullet wounds. His shou‘der had 
been shot through, as well as one of his arms, in two places; yet he had 
ridden from the field, and did not even faint ashe was taken off his 
horse. Other more serious cases soon came up, the poor fellows being 
stretched on sledges, drawn by bullocks to the landing. Many of them 
had with them trophies from the field, such as Cossack lances, muskets 
still loaded, and swords. 

The consequences of this victory, at the present juncture, it is not 
possible for me to appreciate fully ; but they cannot but have consider- 
able effect upon the course of pending negotiations. 

Jan. 9. 

The battle of Citate (and not Citale, as erroneously stated in the first ac- 
count), is a remarkable instance of bravery displayed without any positive 
aim in view; and a proof, if any were required, that the Turks are quite 
equal to cope with a superior enemy in an open field. One great 
point is elear from the engagement, namely, that the less. disciplined 
courage of the Turks, and the passive and low-spirited steadiness of the 
Russians, are not what in mechanics are called “two forces’ exactly 
equal and opposite.” It is necessary for the full comprehension of this 
encounter that it shoald be related in some detail; and the facts which 
I sent you in the first flush of victory, although they may require some 
slight alteration, will be found to have been correct. 

It was on Christmas morning (old style), and at the moment when the 
Russians and the Christian population of the Principalities, were pre- 
paring for a solemn religious festival, that tem battalions of Turkish 
infantry, partly regiments of the line, and partly chasseurs, left the 
intrenchments of Kalafat, and took the read to Citate. They were 
accompanied by four regiments of cavalry, under the command of Mous 
tapha Pacha, Ferik, having under him Skender Bey, aud 500 or 600 
Bashi-bozouks, or irregular cavalry. Two ba*teries of six guns accom- 
panied the infantry. Two battalions of light field-pieces tollowe. the 
cavalry, and there were, beside’, two howitzers. fhe road from Kalafat 
ig a continuous ascent, and rises with various gradients to the summit of 
the hill, on the side of which is Citate. That village itself is a long and 
straggling one, consisting of a main street of a mile and a halfin 
length, with a church in the centre, and various streets intersecting it. 
At the lower end of the maio street, which was occupied by 3000 men, 
supported by some cavalry, the Russians had erected a battery ; and at 
the upper end, a distance ot two miles, they occupied a large redoubt 
with 1006 men and four guns. An inland lake, formed by the Danube, 
which skirts the village on the left, prevented an y approach from that 
side. 

The Turks, having left a battalion and a squadron of irregulars at 
Moglavitz, and a similar force at Gunia, to keep their comsaunication 
open with Kalafat, appear. d before Citate at seven in the morning; at- 
tacked the battery which defended the lower end of the street, with five 
battalions; whilst the cavalry made a circuit to the right, to cut off the 
retreat of the enemy. Achmet Pacha remained a little to the right with 
a reserve of three battalions and some cavalry, holding a good position 
on a hill that slopes down to a road leading from Respitech to Citate. 
Ismail Pacha, who commanded the infamtry against the village, and 
Tefih Bey, at the head of his regiment of Chasseurs, entered the main 
street after the Russians had been dislodged from their battery. The 
latter, however, had recovered by this time from their surprise; and, 
although many of the men, and even some of the officers, were fighting 
without their pantaloons, and others without their jackets, they dis- 
puted every ineh of the ground. The description which I have given 
you of Kalafat, with its underground style of houses, and mass ef maize 
ricks, will give you also an idea of what is Citate. Concealed in these 
houses, in holes and corners, and behind the hayricks, they 
kept up a galling fire, whilst their artillery played down the stre.t. 
The Turks, however, steadily advanced, and a dreadful méiée soon 
commenced, the o:der of the Turkish battalions was broken; every man 
seemed to fight for himself, and on they went pell-mell, driving back the 
Ruseians, whe gradually retired and concentrated their shattered force 
behind the church. At that moment the cavairy, which had moved te 
the right, commenced firing from a cross street that led direct t+ the 
church, with a battery of field-pieces. The Russians finding the place 
too hot for them, retired further along the main street; and the troops, 
under Ismail Pacha, continuing their onward course, the same system 
of defence amidst house and hayrick, was pursued by the enemy. A 
body of Bashi-bozouks kept charging in the cross streets, and killed a 
number of men. The battery which had been playing on the church» 
being no longer useful, as the Russians were dislodged, four guns were 
moved on the right of the village, and directed against the intrench- 
ment which the cavalry entered, and with ite guns, held foratime. A 
battalion of infantry at this point would have enabled them to hold 
the position, and to destroy the Russians ; but the latter, pow hard 
pushed in the main street, cleared theintrenchment of the Turkish cavalry, 
and then commenced a galling fire of grape and shells, under which 
the Turks suffered considerably. It was at this moment, when the 
Ottemans were struggling against an intrenchment, where the 
Russians had the advantage of commanding the whole of the ground 
below it, that a Russian reinforcement of three regimente—one the 
regiment of Odessa, it is said, 3000 strong, and two of the 10:h 
division, 6000 etrong—together with 600 cavalry and nine guns, made 
jts appearance on the road which leads from Respitsch to Citate, where, 
as has been previously stated, stood Achmet Pacha with the reserve. 
This reserve, meanwhile, had beeu reinforced by the two battalions 
from Gunia and Moglavitz. Three battalions were in front, sup- 
ported by cavalry and a battery at each side, and two battalions 
remained in the rear, forming a reserve. The position of 
the Turks was thus critical to an extreme degree; the intrenchment 
keeping up a tremendous fire, whilst the Russian reinforcement 
threatened them on the other side. On came the fresh troops to the 
| assault, at first by an attack of cavalry; whilst the Russian and Turki-h 
bat eries exchanged fire. The Cossacks did but little however, and were 
| put immediately to flight, with considerable loss. The Ruesian infantry 
| then rushed on to the attack, incolumns; but, seeing some of the guns 
of the Turks dismounted, and in the act of being removed, they charged 
in battalions. The Turks, however, to far from having any intention of 
retiring, met the Russians, and repulsed them, a d in a short time the 
whole of the latter were to be seen flying in every direction, strewing 
the ficld with dead, leaving two guns bebind them, 700 muskets, and 

| numbers of carte with provisions and ammunition. 








The village of Citate had been completely carried at the same time 
that the troops under Achmet Pacha obtained this victory; bu: there 
remained still the intrenchment to take. The Turks, however, feared 
lest additional reinforcements might come up and cut off their com- 
munication with Kalafat. They retired, leaving two guns behind them, 
which they lost in the retreat of their cavalry from the intrenchment. 
The Russian provisions and ammunition, which they strewed about, from 
inability to carry it; and the muskets, of which they broke the locks on 
the field, to render them useless. Most of the troops bivouacked in the 
villages between Citate and Kalafat; and at noon, on the 7th, the 
Turks had returned to their trenches: the Russians, on their side, 
merely stopping in Citate to bury their dead and carry away 
what remained fit to remove of their provisions and ammu- 
nition. Military men, more skilled in their profession than the 
Turks, will find much to blame in the proceedings of the day; and 
doubtless the Ottoman General did not show on this occasion any con- 
siderable skill as regards purpose or plan; but the fact still remains a 
great and glorious one for Achmet Pacha and his troops, that they 
forced double their number of Russians in an open field, and reduced 
them to an ignominious flight. 

It is a curious circumstance, and one which leads to considerable re- 
flection, that two prisoners only are the result of this engagement. And 
from the well-known habit of the Turkish Irregulars not to spare a 
living enemy, it is to be feared that many men were massacred in eold 
blood after they had surrendered. The loss of the Russians in 
killed is estimated at 1000, and 2000 wounded; that of the Turks is 
400 killed, and 700 wounded. 


(Sami Pacha, the present Governor of Widdin (whose portrait we have 
Engraved from our Correspondent’s Sketch), is well known in the circles 
of don and Paris as a man of refined ror | and gentlemanly 
bearing, who, having been long the right-hand man of Mohammed Ali, is 
now (Kedschid Pacha always excepted) one of the ablest of the Turkish 
statesmen. The administration of the Pachalic of Widdin is no common 
task even in the most tranquil times. The Pacha requires to be perfect! 
informed of what is — among the Bulgarians, and to act accord- 
ingly. He must also be an experienced and punctual man of business, 80 
as to dea! with the multifarious military and civil persons crowded here, 
and manipulate the vast matériel converging to this base of commis- 
sariat. In these respects the ability of Sami Pacha is not to be disputed. 
Sami Pacha was recently described as wearing in divan a sable pelisse of 
that gorgeous old Oriental amplitude which, in the eyes of the Uiema, is 
so much more pleasing than the starvei seanty Frank cui introduced by 
Sultan Mahmoud, and so much more suitable to the environs of the 
Danube and the Baikan. Ismail Pacha was present, a Turk of the old 
school, but looking what he is every inch of him, a fearless captain.) 


WARLIKE INDICATIONS. 


Tue war-steamer Banshee arrived at Lisbon, on the 17th, with 
despatches for the British Admiral, and immediately afterwards the 
British squadron was under orders for sea. The destination of Admiral 
Corry’s squadron was unknown. 


Tue seamen belonging to the Thetis were “ paid down” on 
Monday, when they were informed that they shall have their pay 
and x weeks’ leave of absence; and, on their retaun, if mat- 
ters wear a peaceful aspect, they will be paid off. Before the 
seamen leit, “all hands” were piped on the quarter-deck. In 
a few minutes Admiral! Dundas appeared, and thus addressed 
the assembled crew :—* My men, I have come down, by request of the 
Board ot Admiraity, to make known to you that we are on the eve of a 
war, and that war with Kussia. My object, therefore, in aidressing you 
by desire of their Lordships, is to prepare you for such event; and I am 
sure you will receive this as b Englishmen and 
British sailors. It is my duty to inform you that the country cannot 
dispense with your services, however hard it may appear after your having 
been away for so long a period; yet, the exigencies of the service must be 
paramount to all ei:her consiaerations. Instead, therefore, of your being 
paid off, you wilt all be paid down. You shall have a few weeks’ ran, 
atter which I feel assured that you will act as British seamen ever have 
done in cefence of their country. I trust you wiil receive this communi- 
cation in its right and proper light, and I make this known to you thus 
early to prevent any feelings of disappointment. I have earnestly to hope 
that the evil may yet pass away, but we must be prepared for any and 
every emergency. * Pipe down.’” 


Tue Peace Society anp THE Emperor or Russia.—The 
Times states that a deputation from the Peace Society has just left 
bogiand for St. Petersburg, to endeavour to induce the Uzar to come to 
terms with Turkey. The deputation consists of Mr. Henry Pease, of 
Darlington; Mr. Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham; ard a gentieman from 
Bristoi ihe secretary of the Peace Society states that the gentlemen 
named have gone as a deputation from the ety of Friends, 








Caninet Councit.—A Cabinet Council was held at the Foreign 
Office, Vowning-street, on Tuesday afternoon. The Ministers present 
were—the Eari of Aberdeen, Lord John Russell, the Lord Chancellor, 
Kari Granville, the Duke of Argyll, Viscount Palmerston, the Karl of 
Clarendon, the Duke of Newcastle, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
James Graham, Sir Charies Wood, the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, and 
Sir Wm. Molesworth. Tne Council sat four hours. 


ATTENDANCE OF COUNSEL IN CHANCERY.—A very useful 
arrapgement has been come to we | her Majesty's counsel attending 
the various branches o/ the Court of Chancery, by which much loss ef 
time will be avoided. Hitherto, many of the gentiemen within the bar 
have practised in more tian one of the inferior courts, and, in some in- 
stances, in more thantwo. Now, however, they have agreed that they 
wil div.de themselves into four bodies, to supply a distinct inner bar for 
the Kolis’ Court and the three Courts of the Vice-Chancellors. The effect 
of this wili be obviously very advantageous to the suitors of the Court of 
Chancery, for the difficulty and delay constantly arising in the of 
matters when called on, in consequence of the absence of counsel, had 
become oppressive. Now, however, the only claim u the attention of 
Queen's counsel, away from their several courts, will be the duty of at- 
tendance before the Lord Chancellor or Lords Justices, on eppeais from 
the interior branches of the Court. The choice among the learned counsel 
is understood to be as follows :—Before the Master of the Kolls: Messrs. 
pace, Lioyd, Roundell Palmer, and Follett. Before Vice-Chancellor 
Kindersiey :—Mesers. Swanston, Cooper, Teed, Campbell Lay | and 
Giasse, Betore Vice Chanceilor Stuart: Messrs. Walker, Wigram, . 
Malins, Kimsiey, and Craig; and before Vice-Chance.ior Wood: Messrs. 
Kolt, Chandiess, Willcock, Daniel, and W. M. James. Messrs. » 
Temple, J. Russell, Headiam, and Anderson are un not to have 
yet made their election of particular courts, 

Lonpon Oxpuan AsyLum.—The annual court of this institu- 
tion, founded in 1913, for the reception, maintenance, and education ot 
destiiute orphans, particulariy those descended from respectable nts, 
was held at the Loudon Tavern on M . From the report of the boara 
of mana,ement, tor the year ending the dist of December, 1853, it ap- 
pears that there were then 498 children im the asylum, and that it was 
intend to elect thirty chiidren by ballot, making whole number of in- 
maies 428. Ihe total number of ehiidren since 1813 wae 2111, of 

ted their course of education, and were 
honourabie livelihood. The total receipts 
the past year amounted to 

period exceeded that 


a 

The av e 

es received 

was adepted, and 
ents. 


Escare oF Two Convictep Prisoners.—Thomas Richard- 
son and John Clark, two convicted prisoners, contrived to escape from 
Horsemonger-laue Gaol, in a very singular manner, on Tuesday. Both 
prisoners were at the December for Surrey, and convicted 
ior robberies wich violence. Richardson was sentenced to six years’ and 
Clar« to two years’ penal servitude. The prisoners so convicted are em- 
pluyed in the prison, chiefly in cutting woud, and it up in bundles 
to be sold among the shopkeepers. At eight o'clock, while the turnkeys 
were at br: akiast, the two convicts got over the wall at rear of 
greeo, and succeeded in making their escape. They had by some means 
contrived \o make @ iadder with pieces of spunyarn and . A 
large stone was affixed at one end, and thrown over the wall, where it 
got attached to the coping-stone. The prisoners having climbed that, let 
themselves do«n into Mr. Feliowes’s repe-waik, and cro-sed it unper- 
ceived by the workmen. A lad named Dunn, however, saw them, and 
pursued them 96 far ax Lock’s fields; but he was obliged to give up the 
chase, and the convicts made their escape. Richardson was a des 
fellow, having beeo previously transported for telony. Both of them are 
well known to the police; and as telegraphic m es have been for- 
warded all over the country, they ae likely to be re- > 
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OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 

THE HON. ROBERT HENRY CLIVE, MP. 
THE ceath of this gentleman, M.P. for South Shropshire, a Lieut.- 
Colonel in the army, and Coloa.l of the Wor- 
cestershire Yeomanry, occurred on the 20th inst. 
He was second sun of Edward, Ist Karl of 
Powis, aud grandson of the renowned mili- 
tary commander, Robert, Lord Clive. Through 
his mother, Henrietta Antonia, daughter of 
Henry Arthur Earl Powis, Colonel Clive ae- 
ecended from the Herberts, the former inheritors 
of that illustrious title. 

He was born 15th January, 1789, and married, 
19th June, 1819, Lady Harriet Windsor, daughter 
of Other Hickman, 5th Earl of Plymouth, and 
by her Ladyship (who is co-heir of the Barony of 
Windsor) has left three sons and three surviving 

- ES daughters Of the former, the eldest, Robert 
ESS “re Clive, Eaq., M.P., is married to Lady Mary Selina 
= a io : f the Earl of 
Lonisa Bridgeman, daughter 0 
Bradford - 

Colonel Clive was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
there graduated as LL.D. He sat in Parliament for Ludlow trom 1818 
to 1832, and for South Shropshire since the latter year. 


THOMAS BOYSE, ESQ., OF BANNOW, COUNTY WEXFORD. 
Mr. Boyse, of Bansow, died at Roebuck House, on the 14th inst., aged 


seventy-two. le was eldest son of the late 


Samuel Boyse, Esq., of Bannow, by Dorothy, his 
SSB 








wife, daughter of Robert Shapland Carew, Esq., 
of Castleborough, county Wexford. His next 
brother, Lieutenant-Colonel Shapland Boyse, C.B., 
commanded the 13th Light Dragoons at Waterloo. 
Mr. Boyse, although of late years he took no very 
prominent part in politics, was, at all times, a firm 
advocate of Liberal opinions, and of just Govern- 
ment for Ireland. Of Thomas Moore he was one 
of the most cherished personal friends; and the 
poet’s visit to Bannow, with the popular rejoicings 
it ovcasionsd, formed an interesting and well- 
remembered incident in the bard’s life. Several 
members ot the Boyse family represented Bannow 
in the Irish Parliament. 























ANTHONY GEORGE WRIGHT BIDDULPH, ESQ., 
OF BURTON PARK, SUSSEX. 
is country gentleman, the representative of the great 
——- house of Biddulph of Biddulph, and formerly one of 
the co-heirs of the barony of Camoys, occurred at 
Tunbridge-wells on the 14th inst., after a long pro- 
tracted illness. : 

Mr. Wright Biddulph (brother of Mr. John Wright, 
the banker) was eldest son of Anthony Wright, 
Esq., by Lucy, his wife, daughter of -Edmund 
Plowden, Esq. and grandson of Anthony Wright, 
Eeq., of Wealside, Essex, by Anne, his wife, 
daughter ani co-heir of John Bidduipb, Eaq., of 
Biddulph and Burton, whose mother, Anne, daughter 
and heir of Sir Heury Goring, Bart., of Burton, was 
lineally descended from Margaret, sister and co-heir 
of Hugh, Lord Camoys. 

“The Biddulphs do derive themselves,” says 
Erdeswick, “ from one Ormus le Guidon, son of Ricardus Forestarius, 
of Norman race, who held, as appears by Domesday-book, ten Lord- 
ships in Staffurdshire, which were conferred on him in reward of his 

rvices.” ; 

" The chief line of the Biddulphe was that represented by Mr. Wright 
Biddulph ; of the younger branches the principal are the Biddulphs of 
Birdingbury, Baronets, the Biddulphs of Ledbury, and Chirk Castle, &. 

The gentleman whose death we record succeeded to the family estates 
at the decease, unmarried, of hie kinsman, the late John Biddulph, Eeq., 
of Biddulph, 2nd August, 1835; and d, in q the addi- 
tional surname and arms of Biddulph, He was born 20th April, 1785, 
and married, 15th January, 1827, Catherine Dorothy, eldest daughter 
of the late 8. T. Scrope, Esq., of Danby, by whom he leaves, besidee 
daughters, a son—Anthony John, now of Burton-park. 


WILLIAM RICKFORD, ESQ, LATE M.P. FOR AYLESBURY. 

tleman died op the 14th inst., at his houre, in 
eo Green-end, Aylesbury, aged eighty-five. He 
was a magisirate and deputy-lieutenant for 
the county of Bucks, and represented the 
borough of Aylesbury in eight successive Par- 
liaments—from 1818 to the close of the ses- 
gon of 1841—when he retired. 

He was born Nov. 30, 1768, the only son of 
the late William Rickford, Esq.; and mar- 
ried, Sept. 28, 1791, Mary Vanderhelm, by 
whom he leaves an only surviving daughter, 
Harriet, wife of Sir Astley Paston Cooper, 
Bart., of Gadesbridge Park, Herts. 


COLONEL MURTON 

CotoneEL Murron, who died on the 6th 
inst., at Brompton, served in the North Sea 
and Helder expedition, in 1799; im the 
Egyptian expedition, in the East Indies, 
in 1801; and in the West Indies in 1804. He was engaged on 
the coast of France, and with the enemy's flotilla and batteries, 
im 1805; was in the Mediterranean in 1806; and took part in 
cutting out the enemy’s veseels from under batteries, for which 
he was voted a sword from the Patriotic Fund in 1809. He served, sub- 
sequently, on the coast of Spain, aiding the Guerillas; and was in 
Holland in 1818. He had a medal, as well as a silver war medal for 
services in Egypt. 


WILLIAM PAWSON, ESQ, OF SHAWDON, NORTHUM- 
BERLAND. 

Mr. Pawson, who died at Edinburgh, on the 5th instant, deeply 
lamented, entered the Royal Navy «t the time 
of aetion of Camperdown as midshipman, on 
board The Venerable, Flag-ship of Admiral 
Duncan, and subsequently served in her, 
under his uncle, Admiral Sir George Fair- 
fax He continued to be actively oN 
until the peace of 1815, in the Channel, Me- 
diterranean, and West Indian Squadrons; 
serving in the Cowrageuxr, Chesapeake, and 
other ships. He was wrecked on the coast 
of Holland, during the French on 
of that country, and was detained, a pri- 
soner of war, until exchanged into the Desirée 
frigate, and sent home, as acting Prize Mas- 
ter, in a vescel she had taken. On the pas- 
sage across to Yarmouth, the prisoners 
attempted to recapture the ship, when Mr. 
Pawson, by his energetic measures, and with 
his small crew of a single midshipman and 
six seamen, succeeded in subduing the out- 
break, and brought the eafe into port. 

The Pawsons, a mien reat antiquity in Yorkshire, are first men- 
tioned in the of Henry IV., anno 1405. 

The gallant officer, the subject of this notice, was born in May, 1780, 
and married, in 1817, Mary-Anne, ter of the Rev. R. Trotter, 
of Morpeth, by whom he leaves a son and heir, William John Pawson, 
Erq , now of Shawdon. In the year of his marriage (1817) Mr. Pawson, 
by the death of his brother, George Paweon Hargreaves, Esq., became 
pus sessed of the Shawdon estates; and in 1826, eerved as High Sheriff of 
Northumberland. 
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Wu118.—The late Mrs. Frances Dorothy Hoare, widow of the 
banker, died , oesessed of £80,000 personality, and was bequeathed to the 
national scho»is at Dawlish £300; to the Tynemouth and Dawlish Dispen- 
sary, £200; and to the Blind Asylum, Exeter, £100; a nting a8 her sole 
executrix Mrs. Frances Campbell, who is beneficia!ly interested under the 
will The following wills anc estates have also been administered to:— 





Mics Louisa Selina Culling Smith, sister of Sir Culling Eardley Smith 
has lett gesernel prenery amounting to £25,000. Mr. John Constable, o 
Balham-bill, wi le craggist, personal estate valued at £30,000, which 
he bas bequeathed amongst hie f 


amily. 


CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
RICARPO.—1. No; certainly pot. Such « collection, if made at all, must be made by the pro- 
pr ietor of the paper to whom the games, &c., klong. 2. What do you imply by a “ substi- 


"" The challengs was open to any one without exception. “3. The Problem shall have 
atteniion 


W.C 8—1 They will probably be so published, but we cannot say when. 2. The “ Staunton 
Chess Men,” if we mistake not, may now be procured from iis to ten guineas the set. 
3. Yes; the first edi:ion is very faulty, o wing to the haste wi |: which it was brought out. 


81G¥A —Your Problem admits of an easy solution in four moves 

R D. M —The game eball ve examined As to the Solution, that i« a palpable failure. 

J. P.. of Manchester.—Ingenious, though somewhat too easy. Persevere. 

SIGNOR A.—They shall be reported on next week 

SOLNTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 518, by Ernest, Ostro, Jack of Worcester, J. K. B.; F. B., of B., 
are correct 





SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 518. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 

1. K Bto K B 5th Q takes B,or(a) | 3. Kt to K 6th K moves 
(ch) (double ch) 

2. Kt to QB Sth K takes B 4.QtoQé¢(ch) RtakesQ 
(ch) 5. ht to Q B 5th—Mate 





4. Kt to Q B 8th (ch) 
5. Q takes Q— Mate 


K moves 
2. Kt to Q sth (ch) K to his 3rd 


(a) | KBtoK B Sth (ch) K takes B | 
3. P to K B Sth (ch) K to his 2nd 


PROBLEM No. 519. 
This beautiful little stratagem is the invention of Mr. W. GRIMSHAW. 


BLACK. 
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White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN RUSSIA. 
Lively Game betwetween Prince D. Ourovssorr and Mr. JAENISCH. 
(Evans’ Gambit.) 


WHITE (Evines O.) BLACK (Mr. J.) ; warre (Prince O.) BLACK (Mr. J.) 
>to K 4t 


a t P to K 4th 119. Q@BtoQBeq PtoK BS5th 
2. K Ktto K Bard Q Kt to QB 3rd 20 QBtoQ2nd Ktto K Ktidth 
3 KBtoQBéth K BtoQBah [21.PtoQ4th(c) Ktto K R ard 
4. PtoQKr4th PtoQdth (a) (22. KttoQ8srd Qte K B 4th 
5. Btakes QP Kt takesQKt P | 23. Kt to kK 4th P to K Kt 4th 
6.BtoQKetard Qto K 2nd |24.Q RtoQ Kt 3rd 2335) 9 
7.PtoK R3ard QBto Q2od | 25. Q to Q 3rd Ptok Kt 5th 
8. Q B to Q Kt2nd Q K¢ to QB 8rd | 26 BS ee Sen K RK to K R2nd 
9. Pto Q 3rd Castles on Qsice | 27. R tks Q Kt P (d) R takes R 

10. Bto O oth P to K B 4th 28. Qto Q Réth Qto K B 2nd 
11. B takes Kt B takes B 2.KttQBsth QRtoQ Ind 
12. KttakesK P QBtakes K P (30. KttakesK R QR takes Kt 
13. Castles QtoK Kt 4th | 81. Q tks QB P (ch) K toQ B 2nd 
14. K Kt to K B 3rd B takes Kt 82. Q takes Kt RtoQ Kt 2nd 
16. Q takes B KttoK Bard (| 33. QtoK R8th(ch) K to Q B 2nd 
16. KttoQ Bard PtoK R 4th 34. b tke K B P (ch) Q takes B 

17. Ktto Q Rath (0) B to Q 3rd 35. Q to K R 7th (ch) 

18. QRtoQ Kteq PtoQ Bard And wins. 





(a) We should like to see this defence fairly tested in a long series of games between these 
two accom: players. 
(b) The attack on tue one side, and the counter-attack on the other, now render the game 
very soimated and amasing. 
(c) Well played. Mad he taken the Kt, it is needless to say he must have lost the battle, 
8. 


(d) Well played again. From this moment White bas the game in his hand: 





Another entertaining Game between the same players. 
( Bishop's Gambit.) 


whire (Mr.J.) BLACK (Prince O.)| Wire (Mr. J.) BLACK (Prince 0.) 

1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 15. K to Kt eq P w K Bath 

2. Pto K B 4th P takes P 16. Q to K “4 Q to K Kt 3rd 

3. BtoQB4th Qte KR 5th(ch)/ 17. P takes P takes P 

4. f to B og PtoK Kt4th |18 Rtakes R(ch) B takes K 

6. KttoQ Bard Bto K Kt2nd | 19. Kt toK 5th B takes Kt 

6. P te Qath P to Q ar 20. Q takes B B to Q 2ad 

7.KttoK Bard Qtok R 4th 21. B to Q 2nd Kt to Q Bérd 

8. P to K 5th P takes P 22. Qto kK R 8th (ch)B to K sq 

9 QKttoQsth PtoK "th(@) |23. Rt. Ks Kt to K znd 

10. Q to K K toQ 24. R to K 6t QtoK Rdth 

ll. Q takes K P Q Kt to O Bard 2%. QwK Béth QtoK K2nd 
(d) 26. Q takes K Kt P QtoK B 2nd (c) 

12.PtoQBard K KitoK 2nd | 27. KR to Qé6th (ch) P takes 

13. Kt taxes Kt Kt takes Kt 28. B takes Q and wins 

M4.PteKR4&th PtoK R ard 








(@) This, according to Mr. Jaenisch (who, probably knews the Bishop's Gambit in all it 
multitedinous varieties better than any player living), is a betier move of defence than th 
generally accepted one of ay See the admirable articles on the subject by this dis- 

ned master in the Chess Player's Chromele of last year. 

(db) uy coup juste bere is P to Q B 3rd, tollowed, after the retirement of White's Kt, by Kt 
to K 2nd, &e. 

(c) An oversight, we presame; but his game was irretrievably gone, play what he could. 


CHESS ENIGMAS. 


No. 859. Schachzeitung. 
White: K at Q 8rd, Rat K Kt 6th, B at Q 4th, Ktat K B 8rd. 
Black: K at Q 4th, P at Q 2nd. 

w to play, and mate in four moves. 

No. 860.—By F. M 
White: K at K R 3rd, Q at K Kt 6th, Bs at K 4th and Q B eq, Kts at 
Q 5th and Q Kt 7th, P at K B 3rd. 
Black: K at Q Sth, Qat Q R 7th, Rat Q Req, Bat Q Kteq; Ps at K 
6th, Q Kt Sth, and Q KR 4th. 


White to play and mate in four moves. 





A New Cart.—A Lyons journal states that a new plan of 
building carts and other vehicles has been discovered, by which a horse 
can be made to draw a load one-half heavier than by carts as at present 
constructed. The new vehicle has four wheels, and when the horse is 
harnessed the foremost pair come to about the middie of his body. The 
weight is thrown on the axles, and the v is constructed in such a 
way that part of it covers the horse up to the neck, 

A Devour Quern.—As Queen Maria Christina was passing 
along the Calle de Alcaia, says a Madrid paper, she met a priest carryin, 
the sacrament to a poor sick man. Her Majesty immediately got out of 


her carriage, made the priest enter it, and followed the vehicie, wich a wax 
candle in hand, through the dirty streets, to the s ck man's residence ; 
after which she proceeded on foot to the parish church. 


Lawyers 1n Germany.—The Weimar Cabinet warns parents 
and guardians to diesuade their sons and wards from the study of Jaw, if 
they do not possess e means of subsistence, there being now more 
than one hundred distinguished uates in the profession who have not 
the least prospect of getting a place. 

Novet Mope or Licutine Fi®et-srrert.—A scene of a 
somewhat novel character occurred opposite the establishment of Mesars. 
G. W. Lees and Co., Fleet-street, between six and seven o'clock oa Mon- 
day evening. A waggon-load, of coke, belonging ‘o Mr. Thompson, of 
Crown-street, Soho. ignited into a biaze; and, but for the timely and va- 
luable assistance of Mesers. G. W. Lees and their assistynts, the damage 
would have been considerable. They readily supplied the men wi 





water in buckets passed from one another, which, ha; , extinguished 
the fire before the arrival of the engines. pplly, exting 





BPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


Mr. Bromley, Secretary to the Audit Board, and Mr. Ste- 
phenson of the Treasury, are engaged upon 2a Commission of Inquiry into 
the present state of the Board of Works and Pvor-law Commission 
Offices in Ireland. , . . 

Letters from Brussels state that an immediate advance in 
the rate of discount is expected to be announced by the National Bank 
of Belgium. Upto the present time it has been as low as two per cent. 

The wife of an Irish farmer, named Farrelly, being ill, sent for 
her sister to visit her; the latter, on her arrival, found her sister breaih- 
ing her iast. The shock killed her; and both were interred in the same 
grave on the same day. 2 ‘ 

The committee ot the Royal Free Hospital, at its weekly meet- 
ing, elected Mr. Thomas Weedon Cooke, of Upper Berkeley-street, Port- 
man-square, to the post of surgeon in that institution, vacant by the dis- 
missal of Mr. Gay. : 

On Monday Mr. Besley was elected 2 Common Councilman 
for the ward ot Aiderayate; and Mr. Slowman was duly elected in the 
same capacity for the ward ef Billingsgate. 

The Kmperor Francis Joseph will leave for Munich in the 
course of next month, on a short visit to his royal relatives there. 

Lieutenant-Colonei Vickers, and three other engineer officers, 
have been ordered by the British Government to attend the British 
squadron in the Black Sea. 

In Birmingham, from the lst January to the 31st Dec., 1853, 
there was an increase of 2,784 houses, exclusive of warehouses, manu- 
factories, and multitudes of other buildings, springing up on every side 
and invading the agricultural precincts of Warwickshire, Worcester- 
shire, and Staffordshire. Z 

Mr, E. T. Smith, of Drury-lane, is about to build a new large 
theatre on the site of the Shadwell workhouse. 

Sir Cusack Roney, the active secretary of the directing com- 
mittee of the Dublin Exhibition, is on a visit to Brussels. 

The East Indian Railway is attracting many native chiefs from 
the interior to Bombay. Ameng others, the young Holkar has been 
there ; and a Rajpoot, said to be descended from the Porus of classic 
8 


tory. : . 

Should the Russian Ambassadors in Paris and London be 
obliged to quit their respective courts, they will retire tothe Hague, where 
they will wait for further orders. ; 

Robert Stephenson, Esq., M.P. for Whitby, has distributed coal- 
tickets among the poor, through the medium of his committee, to the 
value of £100. . : ji 

The betrothal of Prince Friedrich Carl Nicolaus, the son of 
Prince Carl of Prussia, with Princess Maria Anna of Anhalt, took place 
on the 15th inst., at the Ducal Palace in Dessau. 

The barqae Tuncred, of Liverpool, bound for Smyrna, with a 
-—- of coals, has been lost off Arkiow Head; the captain and all hands 
saved. 

The Californian newspapers, in their announcements of births, 
add to the sex of the child its weight! 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Emigration require four more 
ane : two for Victoria, and two for Geelong —one to be ready on the 7th, 
an the other on the 10th March. 

The Missouri Legislature (U.S.) has before it a bill providing 
that no married man shall be allowed to endorse a note without the con- 
sent of his wife, and that ne endursement shali be vaiid in Jaw without 
such consent. 

The Lords of the Treasury have, for the present, retused the 
application for establishing bonded warehouses in the Isle of Man. 

M. Bardi, engraver to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and justly 
celebrated in his art, died at Fiorence on the 15th, in his 70th year. 

At the end of 1852, the tonnage of vessels registered as belong- 
ing to the British empire was 424,392. To navigate this immense marine, 
248,512 men and boys are constautly required. 

Philip E. Wodehouse, i'sq., tormerly of Ceylon, and now Super- 
intendent at Honduras, is to succeed Sir Henry Barkly in the government 
of British Guiana. 

_ Stephen Rice, Esq., has been appointed Treasurer for Prince 
Edward Island. 

In 1852, 6740 boxes and bags of foreign mails were despatched 
by the West India, Brazil, Peninsular, and Alexandrian packets. In 
1853, there were 8361 boxes and bags of mails despatclied for those packets, 
the increase being 1621 bags and boxes. 

According to the Impartial de Smyrne, the Governor of Smyrna 
is taking energetic measures to prevent further excesses against the 
Christians, 4 

‘Twenty-two shipwrights have given notice for leaving Devon- 
port Dockyard, for the purpose of joining Mr. Mare's yard at Black- 
wall, where they are to have 6s. per day, and constant work for three 
years, being an increase of about 10s. per week. 

The Coegne Gazette states that the dispute between the Go- 
vernwent of Baden and the clergy has been brought to a final and friendly 
arrangement. : 

The imports of the precious metals last week were lar, 
amounting to about £575,000 aecording to one authovity, and 2040.00 by 
another, ot which nearly one-haif was silver. The exports were £400,000. 

Three Polish Generals have been received into the Turkish 
service, and have been named Arslan Pacha, Shabin |’acha, and Toufau 
Pacha. They have adupied these denomisations without abjuring the 
Christian faich. , 

The following notice has been issued by the Postmaster- 
General :— Austraiia.—The next mails for New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, and Van Dieman’s Land, will be despatched from 
Souchampton by the steamer Bosphorus on the 4th proximo. 

The fine screw-ship Colombo, built by Napier, for the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company, having received some slight damage to her 
maia shaft, will leave Southawpton fer the building premises of her con- 
structors in Scotiand. ; 

Ona Tuesday last, the imports of precious metals amounted to 
£467,528—the h Castle, from Meibourne, bringing £287,528; and 
the Ajrica, from Ame rica, about £180,000. 

‘The New York Tribune announces the receipt of private letters 
from M. Kossuih, stating his invention of leaving on the 23rd ult., for 
Constantinople. p 

Mr. Colqutoun, British Consul-General for Wallachia, has 
arrived from Bucharest, being recalled from that post at Constantinople. 

‘The late Mr. Peter Cooper, of New York, has left nearly half a 
million of dojlars to found an institution for the diffusion of education. 

The Cambridge Town-council are about to petition the House 
of Commons to adopt stringent measures for the more effectual suppres- 
sion of elecvoral corruption. 

The celebrated swordsman, Corporal Newton (1st Life Guards), 
who had exhibited his dexterity before the Queen and Prince Aibert, and 
od Court, was buried at Clewer on Tuesday, with the usual military 
Tne extensive flour-mills at Ballyclough, near Limerick, have 
page Ststayes by fire. They had been insured for £2000 only a tornight 


Advices from Havannah report that five vessels were fitting out 
there for the slave-trade. It was also reported that a cargo of slaves had 

landed on the cvast. 

The whole amount of iasured property in this country is 
£900,000,000, while the amount insurable, but not insured, is valued at 
£270,000,000, 

According to the advices from Berlin, the Russian Government 
are said to have resolved upon an increase of £9,500,000 in their paper 
circulation, to mevt the costs of the armaments in progress. 

Lord Campbell has decided, in the case of the Queen v. the 
Russell Ins\itution, that a society whose chief feature is a newspaper 
reading-room, is not a society for the cultivation of Literature, science, 
and the arts; and, therefore, not en\itied to exemption from rates. 

Silvio Pellico, the well-known author of “Le Mie ioni,” is 
dangerously ill. Since his liberation in 1830 he has led a retired life, and 
has not taken any part in polit cs. 

Ia a lecture delivered at Dudley, last week, Mr. S. H. Black- 
well, F.G.8., estimated the present annual production of tron in this 
country at 3,000,000 tons. - 

An immense railway club, or hotel, is proposed to be formed at 
Paris, where travellers will fing everything require. 

The Post-oifice, and the whole of the offices of the Times, are 
arranged with cannel-gas, purified on the premises, under Mr. Leslie’s 
patent The Post-ollice is now coasuming 125,000 cubic feet less per week 
than before the alteration. 

On the 20th, the Piedmontese Chamber ef Deputies passed the 
bill for repeaiing the import duties on corn. 

The large ianded proprietors of Prussia have mted M. 
Wagner, ex editor of the New Prussian Gazette, with 100,000 thalers 
(£16,000), to indemnify him for the annoyances to which he had been 
subjeeted by his devotedness to their cause. 

Twenty-two recruiting parties left the garrison at Woolwich, 
on Friday and Saturday last, and seventeen additional ing parties 








leit on Monday —making a total of thirty-mine recruiting sent 
into the country on three successive week days to enlist young men for 
that branch of her Majesty's service. 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. times it is plain, or ornamented, with a few small flowers towards 


the lower end ; and, in some instances, powdered with pearls, as may be 
THE principal, and almost exclusive, topic of conversation in the draw- disposed eit 


seen in the accompanying head-dresses. The flowers are 
ing-rooms of Paris is the recent Reception at the Tuileries, which every in bunches or garlands; the latter are, however, beeoming displaced b 
one is agreed was much more characterised by its splendour than by its 

































gaiety and liveliness. Every lady was so much eccupied with the long 
train’ attached to her dress, sad hes which all were unaccustomed, that 
little attention could be given to any thing else. The scene has been 
pretty freely talked of, The Empress wore a dress composed of one of 





gold and silver, and coloured silk ribbons: they’ are placed far back on 
the head, and they fall down very low on the shoulders. 

At the theatres many head-dresses of velvet are seen, having 
“ torsades ” of jet, coral, pearls, or diamonds. Long ends of lace, mixed 
with flowers, are much worn, and form a very becoming head-dress. 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Ly 3 it was cleth-of-gold, besprinkled with flowers of cherry-coloured 

ho The Princess Mathilde wore a cherry-coloured cloak, very Dress of taffetas, with embroidery for the volants; the mantle, or FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 

deeply — = on. Madame de Persigny wore a closk, | wrapper, worn on quitting the ball-room for the carriage, in white " Amonost the numerous specimens of ornamental art exhibited at 
F as - 


those magnificent tissues which were presented to her by the city ot THE ILLUSTRATIONS. | CASKET PRESENTED TO EARL GRANVILLE BY THE 





Casket pre- 
having cost thirteen thousand “ . Be hs hae anaes seuted by the French Government 
francs. Several of these cloaks ' : to Earl @ . owledg- 
were made of a tiseue; but the Ng ment of his eminent services as one 
number were sim com OA Ut) ¥ (OND YF SAIC) Shdt rae Sid ehae x 
wanes - simply, WAT GAY AS TANT MAGS RACKS of the an of the Great 
posed tiseues w reases ' Exhibition 1851, is one of the 
might afterwards be made—the ol, i? most remarkable, both for the m: 
same quantity of stuff serving for r pete. , nificent character of the object itself 
i Soe et apnoea 3 iPrekel a cea 
remarkable, and made a Paes ano FRET Sp AS ky" x Pn Cake 126 > ) 1 dimensions, 
costly eee There are only two , 1a SEL A | y € of eb ebony, richiy ‘decors ted with oF 
receptions of this kind to be held ) rm! bs x Soo 5 Nd - moulu, and inlaid with painted 
each year, and a lady cannot, with 7 . Ss AUN} Y aoe) . tablets of Sévres china, te 
, appear a second time in AK : : : a oh \ a > see ing subjects in the history of the 
a which has once caused a Pi! bi x" oii" at ~ painter, Rubens. The shape 
The two dancing-masters most , ve ale. 7 ned P 
in in Paris are MM. Laborde 





and Cellarius; and they are consi- 
dered to be the best instructors fer 


wanes Osis aan ie ~ / =  fumoelan Moy 
material most worn for balls on = : yeas f° 2a “SK Le 5 Museum hes iately seumved toe 
a = —“ oy Le tae , Y > 4 2€e 4,2 == accessions of a peculiar character— 
are ext: full, and it would be : eat 2 Som woe ee San 
im to augment their ampli- both w ae ee 

“ procured by Mr. Layard, 






















worn in the of Louis XV., ected as most characteristic 
should be introduced. This taste is the style of art. Hier bab bene 
the more difficult to account for, made by being punched or beaten 
considering that the apartments of up from their outside, so as to pro- 
oe ee eee Sp oe Ghee the Sgures in relief within 
particularly spacious ; at exhibits - 
it is customary to assemble a considerable number of persons at cachniere, having cherry-coloured silk embroidery, besprinkled with hunt. The one to the bi, atten. eqiimainiana ones ehletale. —~ 
a Fe gold. The shape is that of the mantles of last year: it is the most Bowl in the centre, whic! ie much flatter, has winged griffins, human 
ow and silver, recently so much in vogue, are be- convenient form, and flattens or crushes the dress the least: it has a figures, and other ornaments; and in general style Egyptian 
coming somewhat fashionable ; flowers are increasing in favour, as hood ada: to it. works of late age, and certain silver vases found in Italy. 
also feathers: for the Court balls, they are placed very low at the back Head-ciress of flowers, thrown backwards, having a ribbon, which 
of the head, in such a manner that the ends fall down on the neck and loses itself in the band of puffing: this ribbon is this year added to 
Sod Se he ene Gas af ethene Oe almost every of w description it may be—some- L @ 
not dance, are same as previously worn. Cloth of ge!+ and silver UMLEY v. Gyz.—This action, which has been i 
Sunda aitome wuss onvun. Wig ame ean spme time, now drawing towards a conclusion I wil be remembered 
gauzes are presen: " of 
' with of of the the co ae "s granted a rule for 






it is, that the 
will to trial without the evidence by a commission. 
sy of ana bens ee by a Lewis and Lewis forthe a 
, an cause expected to tried about 
20th of February, before a special jury. 





BRONZE PATERA, FROM NIMROUD. 
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LITERATORE. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF DRYDEN. 


Tue “ revival of poetry” manifests itself at present in various ways. 
Bookseller vies with bookseller; not, we must say, in the publication of 
hew poetry, ior new poetry, worthy of the name, is rare; but in the re- 
publication of standard works, stamped with the approbation of five or 
six generations. We have not only selections from the writings of all 
the standard poets, but we have editions of more or less elegance and 
completeness, of particular favourites—such as Gray, Goldsmith, Pope, 
and the writers of the last generation—the copyright ef whose works 
has expired. In the growing demand for cheap literature, the magnates 
of the publishing business naturally love to speculate on the works of 
the classic writers, who, being in their graves, cannot make any claim 
upon them for a share of profits. Among the multitude of republications 
of this kind, which have been lately announced “ the annotated edition 
of the English Poets, edited by Robert Bell,” is the most important. 
This series promises to be a valuable acquisition to our literature. The 
editor is admirably qualified for his task. He writes like a scholar anda 
gentleman, like a poet, and like a man of the world. He bas a keen epirit of 
appreciation, and knows, as well as any living writer, that art is diffi- 
oult, and ordinary criticism easy: but that the true and exalted critic 
is second only to the poet or “maker.” If we search the long and 
illustrious roll of British writers, we shall find that critics of the highest 
grade have but seldom appeared in the literary republic: and that, 
when they did appear, they were always men who had won their own 
golden spurs in the glorious lists of literature before they took it upon 
themselves te act as arbiters ou the merits of others, or umpires of the 
public decision. Mr. Bell has commenced his !abours with the “ Life 
and Works of Dryden.” The reader may uot unreasonably ask—were 
there no poets before “ glorious John,” that he should thus be thrust 
jnto the place ofhonour? Mr. Bell, in explaining his own design, sup- 
plies an answer to the question :— 


An introductory volume (he says) will present a succinct account of 
English poetry from the earliest times down to a period which will con- 
nect it with the series of the poets, through whose tives the history of our 
poetical literature will be continned to the present time. Occasional 
volumes will be introduced, in which specimens, with connecting not:ces 
and commentaries, will be given of those poets whose works are not of 
sufficient interest to be reproduced entire. The important materials 
gathered from previously unexplored sources by the researches of the last 

warter of a century will be embodied wherever they may be available in 
the general design ; and, by these means, it is hoped that the collection 
will be mere complete than any that has been hitherto attempted, and 
that it will be rendered ad itionally acceptable as comprising in its course 
a continuous History of English Poetry. . 

By the arranzements that will be adopted, the works of the principal 
poets may be purchased separately and independently of the rest. Tue 
oceasiona! volumes—con ing, according to circumstances, po-try of a 
particular class or period ; collections illustrative of customs, manners, 
and historieal events; or specimens, with critical annotations, of the minor 
poets—will also be complete in themselves. 

As the works of each poet, when com, leted, will be independent of the 
rest, although ultimately falling into their places in the series, they will 
be issued irrespective of chronological sequence. This arrangement wiil 
present a greater choice and variety in the selection, from month to 
month, of poets of different styles and periods, and at the same time 
enable the editor to take advaniage of ail new sources of information 
that may be epened to him in the progress of publication. 


Mr. Bell further states that the edition now proposed will be distin- 
guished from all preceding editions in many important respects. It will 
include the works of several poets entirely omitted from previous col- 
lections, especially those stores of lyrical and ballad poetry in which 
our literature is richer than that of any cther country; and which, in- 
dependently of their poetical claims, are peculiarly interesting as illus- 
trations of historical events and national customs. 

There is, therefore, no other reason for commencing the series with 
Dryden than the good-will and pleasure of Mr. Bell. [It suited his taste 
or his convenience ; and, with a plan so unobjectionable and so certuin 
to be made chrenologically and historically correct in the sequel, the 
reason is sufficient. Perhaps, an additional reason might be found in 
the fact that an edition of Dryden has long been wanted, and that his 
werks are, in reality, scarcer than tho-e of any other English poet of 
equal note. Tohave begun with Gower and Chaucer might have scared 
a host of readers, who, not being members of the Society of 
Antiquaries, have neither relish for nor comprehension of the vernacular 
language in its uncouth orthography of four hundred years ago. To have 
come further down the stream of Time, and, to have commenced with 
Spenser, would have been to risk tke popularity of the venture, for 
Spenser, though deserving of all respect and honour, is not, and never 
can be, a general favourite; and, to have come nearer still to the age 
when English literature began to assume its present shape and spirit, 
and to have issued the poems of Shaksepeare and Milton, would have 
been to run the risk of over-stocking the market with works with which 
every reader is familiar. But to Dryden no euch literary or trade ob- 
jections applied. He is an author known more to the present generation 
by his great reputation, than by his works. His unrivailed ode to St. 
Cecilia, and his translation of * Virgil,” are, perhaps, the only com- 
positions with which the bulk of the reading public can be said tobe 
acquainted ; and even that limite’ amvuunt of knowledge is derived 
from scheol lessons, rather than fiom actual study and enjoyment at a 
later period of life. His plays are dead, beyond all possibility of re- 
vival—his occasi+nal writings have passed out of remembrance; but his 
satirical and other poems will never die, unless the English language 
precede them in the grave. Mr. Bell’s cheap and elegant edition will 
introduce this patriarch of literature to a larger class of readers, while 
his judicious and eloquent life of the poet will make them familiar with 
the characteristics of an age of which no Englishman is ever tired of 
reading—the age immediately preceding that of Pope and Addison; and 
forming, in conjunction with it, by far the most brilliant and remark- 
able period in the annals of English literature. 

But though Dryden has to some extent fallen into neglect of late 
years, he has never lacked enthusiastic admirers. The late Lord Hol- 
land is said to have carried his reverence for him so far, as never to use 
a word, either in speaking or writing, that was not to be found in the 
pages of his favourite. All the great masters of the English tongue, 
whether they have written in prose or verse, have been under obligations 
tohim. He was so terse and vigorous, so thoroughly English, so deter- 
mined to make the right words fall in the right places, that no one who 
wishes to learn the seeret of a good style can peruse his poems wit! out 
advantage. That he was a great poet we cannot take it upon ourselves 
to assert. He lacked imagination, though he exhibited fancy; he was 
ceficient in tenderness and grace, but he possessed fire and vigour; and 
our language and literature owe him a debt of gratitude whioh it would 
be unjust either to deny or to depreciate. Whatever he felt he felt 
strongly ; and whenever it suited his purpose to say what he felt, the 
strength and the earnestness of his expression showed him to be both a 
master of thoughts and of language. Everything which he wrote was 
toth purpose, and, to use the words of one of his contemporaries, was 
“ full of mighty sense.” 





Mr. Bell has be:n fortunate enough to obtain some original letters of 
Dryden, which throw new light upon his life. The greatest,it not the 
only, reproach upon his character was that he changed his religion for 
a pension. Mr. Bell proves for the first time that the stigma was unde- | 
served. We commend the volume in this as weil as in every other respect | 
to the attention of those who desire to have not only a correct edition of | 
the work, but a correct biography of a great writer. 


| Of adverse parties in public very good friends in private life 


THE PARABLES OF FREDERICK ADOLPHUS KRUMMACHER. Trans- 
lated from the Seventh German Edition. With Forty Il\ustrations, 
drawn by J. R. Clayton ; engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. Natha- 
niel Cooke. 

The great charm and the great power of simplicity are not, as some 
imagine, a merely negative result; they come from more than the ab- 
sence of faults, including even the absence of the most displeasing of 
fau'ts—affectation. Yet such an immunity would itself be of immense 
importance, and of the highest praetical value. But it is not sufficiently 
remembered that simplicity insures unity of effect. All the conventional 
parade of writing, its jewels, whether genuine or spurious, cannot fur- 
nish an equivalent for the real disfigurement entailed by them, where 
they happen to distract or to divide attention from the one principal 
tru’h or the principal impression, which it may be the end of any work 
of art (in each particular portion respectively), to bring home. 

In these German Parables we find a union of the two advantages, 
which are distinct from each other, and which are not always certain 
to result simultaneously from even the merit of simplicity. There is 
freedom from pretension, from bombast, and indeed from the risk or 
possibility of these or any other vices of literary composition. But as 
the work has good sense, has good feeling, has many truths to tell, many 
old, homely, and useful lessons to inculcate in new, and often very in- 
gratiating lights,—in fine as the book has an effect to produce, the sim- 
plicity with which the author writes, possesses a positive additional 
value, giving both power and charm, where nothing else could give 
them. We need but add, on this head, that the translation does justice 
to the or ginal. 

It was at Duisburg, and in the year 1805, that Krummacher’s “ Para- 
bles” first appeared. For the last fifty years their success has been great, 
and it has been progressive Fifty years! a leng time to maintain po- 
pularity—a prodigious time during which to eontinue to rise in it. After 
such a test, it will be conceived that the author holds a place among 
the standard luminaries of German literature. He is still living. This 
English version is from the seventh German edition (six large editions 
having been sold) ; and it contains a few prefatory remarks from Krum- 
macher himeelf, in lieu of the lovger, and perhaps needlessly apologetic, 
or explanatory, introduction, which had stood at the beginning of the 
book in the German. It closes with these words :— 

To what purpose, indeed, is a long preface on the construction of para- 
bles, when they themseives stand marshalled in array? It were better to 
conclude with an axiom from the Golden A B C of dear Claudius (surely 
this ought to be Claudian) :— 

The Parables are fair and good ; 
Butthen they must be understood. 

Herder may be said, in a sense, to have preceded Krummacher in this 
branch of literature; but it is as Hesiod precedes Homer. Krummacher 
has made “ parables” his own throughout Germany, where his name 
is so completely identified with them, and where they are so popular, 
that there is not a class-book in which several of them have not been 
incorporated. 

The following is the parable of Polycarp; it is one of the longest 
in the collection, where everything is so pregnant and condensed :— 


POLYCARP; OR. THE KINGDOM OF TRUTH, 

The excellent Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, was obliged to quit the city 
in consequence of the increasing persecutions; he went with his faithful 
disciple scens to the region in the vicinity of Smyrna. 

And in the cool of the evening the Bishop was Te under the shade 
of the magnificent trees which stood in front of his rural abode. 
Here he found Crescens sitting under an oak-tree, leaning his head on his 
hana and weepng. Then the old man said, “My son, why wee est 
thou?” Crescens lifted up his head and said, “‘ Shall I not mourn and 
weep, when [ think ot the kingdom of truth on earth? Tempests and 
sterms are gathering round, and will destroy itin its beginning. Many 
of its adherents have become apostates, and have denied and - the 
truth, proving that unworthy men may confess it with their lips, though 
their heart is far from it. This fills my soul with sorrow, and my eyes 
with tears.” Thus replied Creacens. 

Then Polycarp smiled, and answered, “ My dear son, the kingdom of 
Divine truth is like unto a tree that a countryman reared in his garden. 
He set the seed secretly and quietly in the ground, and left it; the seed 
put forth leaves, and the young tree grew up among weeds and thorns, 
Soon the tree reared itself above them, and the weeds died, because the 
shadow of the branches overcame them. The tree grew, and the winds 
blew on it and shook it; but its roots clung firmer and firmer to the 
ground, taking hold of the rocks downwards, and its branches reached 
unto heaven. Thus the tempest served to increase the firmness and 
strength of the tree. When it grew up higher, and its shadow spread 
further. then the thorns and the weeds grew again around the tree; butit 
heeded them not in its loftiness : there it stood in calm, peaceful grandeur 
—a tree of God.” Thus said the excellent Bishep; then stretching cut 
his hand to his disciple, he continued smiling : “* When thou art lifting 
up thy eyes tothe summit of the tree, wilt thou regard the weeds that 
cling about its roots? Trust in Him who planted it.” 

Then Crescens arose, and heart was gladdened; for the venerable 
father walked by hisside. Bent was he with years; but his spirit and his 
countenance were as those of a youth. 

One more sample :— 

THE TEARS. 

On a moenlight night Hillel was walking with his disciple Sadi in 
the garden of the Mount of Olives. 

Then Sadi said, * Behold yonder man in the rays of the moon; what is 
he doing ?” 

Hillel said, “ It is Zadok; he sits by the grave of his son, and weeps.” 

“Can Zadok not moderate his grief?” asked the youth. “ Men call him 
the wise and the just.” 

Hillel said: ‘ Is that a reason why he should not feel pain?” 

“ But,” asked Sadi, “what advantage has the wise man over the foolish 
one?” 

Then the master answered : “ Behold, the bitter tear of his eye sinks to 
the ground ; but his countenance is raised to heaven.” 


We may safely say that these are very poor specimens of the 
merits of the Parables of Krummacher. But we have quoted a com- 
paratively long fable to show how short those must be which are shorter 
in comparison; and then a brief and serious instance, that it may be 
underst:od how light and easy the general reading must be which is 
less exacting than that. 

It is right, however, to signalise, before we close our brief notice, 
some of the really superior parables. “ The Apple,” “The Magnetic 
Needle,” “ The Painter and hie Master,” “ The Le-son,” and “ The Im- 
becile Child,” are full of beauties, though the moral of the last is not 
logical. The “ Sacred Pictures” is truly sublime. 

If such be the merits of this work, we have only to add that it is so 
superbly printed and bound, that it is, in every sense, his “ money's 
worth” to the purchaser. 


WALTER EvELYN; or, the Long Minority. In 3 volumes. Bentley. 


A broken kaleidoscope, a taugle of bright threads, flowers tossed into a 
heap, or the Babel of a diplomatic reception, are similitudes which 
crowd upon the mind after a perusal of this novel. With a thorough 
knowledge of life, derived from correct and keen observation of it, con- 
siderable literary power, much wisdom, occasional eloquence, and not a 
little humour, the author of “ Walter Evelyn” only requires the rarest 
and highest literary qualification, patience, to be able to paint a more 
truthful and amusing picture of modern high life than any author we 
can at present name. Thoroughly intimate with the manners and 
characters he pertrays, he has succeeded in presenting a dramatis persona 
in “ Walter Evelyn” which only require to have been well guided 
through the plot, to have made it a novel of the highest class. His 
puppets are admirably costumed, they act with remarkable ease and 
naturalness ; but they are tossed about hither and thither with so much 
confusion, their strings are pulled with so little regard to coherence, 
thatthe interest of the reader is wound up and let down with provoking 
unceremoniousness. He is, however, always amused, and sometimes 
instructed. 

Walter Evelyn is the grandson of a septuagenarian peer, who had a 
“chirping voiee, cheerful and kindly, such as a good-natured sparrow 
might rejoice in, if he could tell a fat story,” and who, “ though not very 
wise, or very generous, or very good in any way (being on the whole as 
selfish, heartless, and improper an elderly gentleman as lived in the 
neighbourhood), was not a whit woree, or more heartless, or more selfish, 
than some otliers who put a grave face upon matters, and do their naughty 
things with not half so much good-humour and cheerfulness.” Walter 
Evelyn’s father is a sporting, gambling, good-hearted, thriftless, un prin- 
cipled nobleman, who began life as a spendthrift and pigeon, and ended 
it as a systematic duper of younger spendthrifts and pigeons. Walter 
Evelyn's uncle is a stately placeman of the old implacable school, 
who “had none of the preux chivalry which sometimes makes leaders 
He used 
more solid hard words than any member of the House; his weapon of 
offence was not « foil, glitteriug while it wounds, but a bludgeon. No 
wit, mo light play of fancy, no brilliant essay ever came from that 
heavy, stolid miod” Walter Evelyn’s guardian, the Earl of Win- 
nington, is an elderly debauchee, in the diplomatic service, who ruins 
every body, except himself, by his intense selfishness ; who gets a character 





for being a profound musician by hiring composers to write music to be 
published ss his own; who keeps an opera-dancer, and neglects his 
domestic and public duties, and who is preserved from the con-equences 
of his innate silliness by his coronet and extraordinary good fortune. 

The history of a long minority passed under such auspices is 
necessarily eventful. At eight years old the little heir is the me-senger 
between his father in the Queen’s Bench and his mother in lodgings in 
the “ rules.” 

It was a touching thing to see the wives, and mothers, and sisters of 
these * gay dogs” come in to see them. Elegant and ror women, u 

del ho had ridden in coroneted till they bs a 

blow too rudely— who ridden in corone carriages till they ha 
almost forgotten how to walk—used to Gome ig down on their crand 
of love, through rain and rough weather, and many a good mile on 
foot, to bring but one extra guinea 10 “~~ thankless prodigals, or save 
ever so littie from the wreck at home. J knew one dear lady, one of the 
best and brightest who ever yladdened the home of a worthiess husband 
—she afterwards wore the coronet of an Irish marchioness ; but then she 
used to bring the Honourable Phelim (her husband) little veal patties of 
her own making, thinking (bless her innocence!) that he had no dinner. 
Running into their room, too, one day, I saw her stealthily mending his 
stockings. I know she kept no servant; and she lived in a quiet, 
obscure street in Lambeth, full of journeymen cabinet-makers and mu- 
sicians, where she had a littie lodging at seven or eight shillings a week : 
while the Honourable Phelim had never had so much —— in his life 
on be was then making (to lose it again) by a run of luck at the accursed 
table. 

After Harrow, the hero becomes, for a time, his uncle the Minister's 
private secretary. Here is an account ef the beleaguering army that 
lays constant siege to Downing-street :- - 


Thus, independently of ail sorts of private claims, hard to be refused 
though often made on behalf of unqualified people enough, one man 
would write to ask for a pension, use his great-grandfather’s second 
cousin, he believed, had been coachman to Queen Anne; but, as he was 
not sure about it, he enciosed his certificate of baptism, with the mar- 
riage-papers of his father and grandfather, hoping that they might, at 
least, satisfy “ Her Majesty’s Government in Parliament assembled ” 
(such words as these were always weli spelt, because copied from the 
newspapers), and ‘* prokeure him a penshun, thof never so smal.” 

The jetters, however, were the lightest part of my duties, for I was 
obliged to receive all kinds of people who thought proper to make per- 
sonal application on subjects equally ex inary. I remember one 
foreign Jew who, after looking round the room in a mysterious manner to 
ascertain that we were alone, made an impudent attempt to bribe me to 
get him a contract for supplying the Navy with lucifer matches; and 
another who came all the way from the interior of Russia, with a dirty 
money bag in hie bosom, to endeavour to obtain the removal of the ob- 
structions at the mouth of the Dauube by the talismanic influence of its 
cont nts. The Government were thought able to do anything, from 
obtaining a ukase from the monecrat of the Tartars to builuing a bridge 
irom London to New York. I noticed, too that most foreigners expected 
to obain their object by some direct or indirect species of bribery, and my 
wonder soon ceased at my uncle’s dis.ike to presents. This kind of visi- 
tors seemed to have no idea of political honesty at all. They would take 
out their pocket. books and finger the contents whilst talking to you, and 
looked — indignation only asa hint that the bribe was not large 
enough, or that you wanted gold instead of bank-notes, to escape de- 
tection. 

The ladies, too! What wonderful schemes they did hit upon, to be 
sure! One, a piquante little woman, of some six-and-twenty summers, 
eame first to my uncle’s house on pretence of buying cast-off clothes from 
his valet, and then bribed that olhcer to be shewn up to his master. his 
being accomplished, and my Lord, who was busy in arranging his speech 
on the Brobdignag a estion, to be delivered that night, having left me to 
see what she wanted, she opened proceedings by oifering me, what she 
called a very beautiful cabinet picture, to get her husband made a Queen’s 
messenger, or—any thing else. In vain I told herI had no power or 
means of doing anything; there was no getting rid of her. For two 
mortal hours she tried the whole battery of her charms upon me; she ral- 
lied me, piqued me, flattered me (most impudently), laughed at me; and 
at last, yy wy, he useless (though, indeed, I would have made 
her husband Lord Uhanceilor to get her to go away), she threw herself in 
a paroxysm of tears at my feet, and repeated a whole poem of prayers 
to me to do what was simply impossible. 

It pores upon my health at last. I grew afraid to shake hands with 
people lest they should attempt to leave a pocket-book with me. 

Observation, nicely-discriminated character, tenderness, and healthy 
sentiment abound in “ Walter Evelyn,” sufficiently to enrich a 
half a dozen better-constructed novels. The author seems to have 
written under a sense of extreme pressure; as if he were performing a 
literary match against time. Yet, deepite several minor mistakes into 
which his hurry plunges him, he communicates a strong impulse to the 
reader, who goes on to the end puzzling out the plot, and devouring 
the irrelavencies in breathless haste. Strangely enough, a subordinate 
character in “ Walter Evelyn” laya down the soundest laws for novel- 
writing ; one of which is, “ do not hurry your book; a good novel can- 
not be written quickly; you should be always thinking about it, and 
ripening the subjects in your mind.” 


whose p mA the very winds of heaven had been never be 


Tue Positive Puitosopny oF Aucuste Comte. Freely translated 
and condensed, by HARRIET MARTINEAU. i wo vols. Chapman. 
M. Comte, like M. Fourrier—some of whose works have been noticed in 
our Journal—is the author of a new system, or scienve of society ; and, 
like him, was a disciple of St. Simon, if we may not rather say that the 
opinions of all three, and many other social reformers in France were the 
natural growth of the extraordinary political circumstances of that 
country. He was born in i797; educated, therefore, chiefly during the 
supremacy of Bonaparte, and before it had come to an end, was im- 
pressed with an idea that a scientific as well as a social reform was 
needed. After St. Simonism fell into disrepute, and after M. Comie 
had ceased to be one of St. Simon’s most active disciples, he became a 
teacher of mathematics and a professor at the celebrated Polytechnic 
School. There, however, he fell into disputes with most of his brother 
professors, and in the end was dismissed; having no other resources 
than those of an unpensioned, unplaced philosopher, which, in France, 
are even more scanty than in England. He has passed a very active 
literary life; teaching and lecturing with great enthusiasm, and almost 
without intermission, in order to make his opinions known. From con- 
tinued active exertions of this kind, his works—which were princi- 
pally delivered as lectures—are more voluminous than terse and currect. 
He has wanted time and leisure to prune and polish them; and 
their enormous mass would almost deter any but the hardest students 
frem reading them, and much more from the task of translating 
them. His collected woks amount to twelve thick volumes; and 
his “ Positive Philosophy,” the work now condensed into two volumes 
of 485 and 500 pages, by Miss Martineau, fills six volumes, each of 
which contains, on the average, upwards of 800 pages. Some of his 
speculations, like those of Fourier—and from the same cause, a yearn- 
ing after social improvement—have been very favourably received, 
though by men of a very different station in society and of a very dif- 
ferent mental calibre from those who believed in Fourrier. Men of high 
mark and great literary repute have announced Comte to the world as 
the greatest living thinker. Miss Martineau shares their opinions. 
She believes a knowledge of Comte’s writings to be needed in 
England, and hence she has undertaken and has well performed the 
ardaous task of studying them and of condensing—so that nothing of im- 
portance is omitted— his six large volumes into two volumes, half as 
large, of very readable English. Her reputation, and her known 
mastery of style, make it unnecessary further to eulogise her perform- 
ance; as a piece of philosophic writing it is worthy of all praise. But 
her late connection with mesmerism has weakened our confidence in 
the soundness of her judgment ; and the more M. Comte’s philosophy is 
exalted by her and others, the more do we feel ourselves called on, before 

giving it currency, to subject it to a rigid examination. 

The present work, the original of which was published in Paris be- 
tween 1830 and 184%, contains his whole system, and consists of two parts, 
to each of which a volume is appropriated. In the first, his pian of 
classifying all the sciences avcordiug vo their relations to one another, 
beginning with those which are supposed to be the most simple and 
most general, is explained; Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
&e., are treated of; and the history of the progress of each science is 
sketched in a very superior way. The whole of this volume relates to 
abstract and abstruse subjects, which can only be treated in an abstruse 
manner. Some of his principles of classification are worthy of being 
followec ; Lut only those who are ignorant of what has been done by 
many eminent men in different parts of Europe, can adopt the opinion 
that it was left for M. Comte to aesert theoretically, or to show practi- 
cally, that mental science and the ecience of organised beings must be 
studied in y the same manner—by observing and comparing 
facts, and by instituting experiments, and wate! the results—as is 
employed in investigating unorganised and mate bodies. In Miss 
Martineau’s pages, M. Comte appears as an eloquent, but not always a 
corr. ct, expounder (as some notes in her book testify) of the leading 
principles of the best-known sciences; but he has made no 
discoveries, and he is rated much too high, when he is classed with 
the greatest men of the world for suggesting a doubtful and slight 
improvement in the ciassification of knowledge. 
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The second volume is entirely occupied with M. Comte’s science of 
society, according to the principles of the positive philosophy, or a new 
science called “ Sociology.” He shows the short-comings of several 
other systems; he justly appreciates the perversion of Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth 
of Na‘ions” into modern political economy; and is not wrong in 
ascribing to the principles of Smith’s work, properly carried out, an an- 
tagonism to existing governments. He traces with considerable sagacity 
the natural progress of humanity, from barbarism to civilisation, but 
whevever he attempts to expound what is to eupply the place of the 
science of wealth, and of existing social regulations, we are more fre- 
quentiy reminded of Fouwier’s rambling, confused, unintelligible expla- 
nations, than of the neat, clear logic of M. J. B. Say, of the unmistake- 
able precision of M. Bastiat, or the massive writing of Proudhon. But 
that M. Comte borrows a-phrase from Mr. Mill, to stigmatise pe- 
dantocracy, we should suppose that he meant to hand over Govern- 
ment. to the learned, to men of literature and science. His dis- 
cursive remarks on the influence of science, of ideas, and of the 
domestic relations, would lead us to infer that he meant only to place 
society, as it is now actually placed, under the dominion of public opinion. 
But M. Comte is an opponent of unlimited private opinion, which alone 
can build up free and sound public opinion : particularly he is an oppo- 
nent of that free public judgment in matters of religion which prevails 
in Protestant countries; and he would have a Government that ehould 
attempt to remedy all the evils of society, and should provide it with 
auniform faith, His system is rather the union of despotism with an 
infallible Church, than freedom of political and religious opinions ; euch 
as exists in England and the United Srates. From the influence of M. 
Comte’s system, now displayed in engaging language—though it have 
found favour with many clever men amongst us, and recommends itself 
to all those who dread democracy more than despots, and have more 
reverence for thepast, than hope in the future—we pray that our people 
may be saved. 


Part the First. By the Author of “The Roman.” 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The failure of a man of genius, when it occurs, is more complete, as 
well as much more conspicuous in its manner, aad much more painful 
in its effects, than the failure of a person who was merely inadequate to 
the undertaking which we assume either to attempt. More painful, we 
say; and this not always to him alone who has failed, or to his per- 
sonal friends. We should, indeed, be sorry and ashamed if the mor- 
tifications, misadventures, and checks of a bright and aspiring iptelli- 
gence, full of unq hable ions of some diviner fire, afforded 
pabulum of malicious exultation to mediocrity, and produced no result 
but that. Few things are more easily travestied, burlesqued, or lam- 
pooned, than what contain some noble quality Ridicule lives on its 
opposite ; and—the talents of the two competing adapters being sup- 
posed equal— we would back the man who took the “ Paradise Lost” for 
the subject of a pantomime, against the man who selected Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s “* Satan” for the same purpose. 

We observe that a morning contemporary has made great fun of 
“Balder.” If the critic has never yet thought of the experiment, we 
assure him that he will be quite surprised at the probable results which 
he will realise, by merely placing before him one of the longer poems 
which have already won a standard place in public estimation, and 
bringing to an analyris of it, or even to a cursory eurvey of ite parts, 
the same sportive, reckless animal spirits, and the same fleering, imp- 
like nimbleness of flippant sarcasm, which he has levelled so adroitly 
against passages of this new effusion. Of course, however succes: ful the 
mock-criticism might be, its author would not wish to publish it now as 
an exposition of his serious opinions or im;ressions concerning some 
work of established repute. But, had the experiment been made imme- 
diately after the first appearance of such a work, and before the world 
had delivered its verdict, would he then have scrupled to record his 
commentary? Such things have been done—generally with more effect 
upon the poet himself, and upon his future productions, than upon the 
particular prolasion which may have already appeared. It happened 
thus to Byron; neither depressing his early fugitive pieces below the 
tide-mark of fame (for they had never reached it), nor much exalting, 
nor, indeed, much altering, the value in which they were held; for they 
had no great merit ; and were not then, and have not ince been, + upposed 
extraordinary in any sense. The result was slight, so far as conoe:ned 
those poems; but there was a very important result so far as concerned 
the poet. A similar weloome attended Keats. To Keats this appears 
to have garnered up some consequence; but tt was of no conrequence at 
all to “ Endymion,” except to make mapy persons express their ad- 
miration with indignant fervour who would have expressed it calmly 
when occasion arose, or never have felt it neccssary to express it at all. 

Criticism is powerful ; but, like all powerful agente, it has its duties, 
which are not disregarded with impanity. Uvsjust judgments impair the 
veneration which “hedges in” the Bench; and ra-h or malignant 
criticiam recoils upon the authority of the “ censores murum et artium” 
as a body, and in their entire profession, calling, and destiny. For that 
authority is no chartered right or statutable privilege, but purely moral ; 
and, like all influences laboriously acquired “ by many acts,” is easily 
shaken “ by one.” There ‘s no optional furction in the office of the 
herald when once he comes forwa'd to characterise the performances of 
any new competitor in the great champ clos of literature. It is a sacred 
obligation of bonour and trast that he shoul give a fair description, or 
none; and a full description, where it must be unfair if not full. The 
reader may eaily and rationally conceive that in a long poem, an in- 
genious mind can generally discover ample materiels for ridiculous 
travesty, by mere selection, or, if that fails, by skilful juxtaposition. 
And it 6s, perhaps, allowable enough to make merry thus with the 
amusing phases of an anxious and protrac'ed labour, provided justice be 
don’, at the same time, to the real merits and real beauties it may 
posse 6 But, we have said enough on this head, and more particularly 
with :eference to the poem of “ Balder.” 

We honestly confess that we have seldom looked into an effusion 
which would lend itself more easily or more liberally to the purposes of 
any merely depreciatory, cr rather derisary, critici‘m. We are not only 
confident that the author’s mcst ardent frie.ds would in candour admit 
this much, and that they must, at all events, perceive in their ewn minds 
the full truth of our remark; but we are sure that the author himself 
cannot help feeling it. We must aleo add that we are greatly mistaken 
if the writer be not just the kind of genius to whom a little castigation 
will do no harm ; and were we not anxious (o record our recognition of 
those poetic powers which he truly possesses, but of which he avails 
himeelf with the most egregious want of judgment and of skill, we cer- 
tainly could divert and entertain our readers far more than we at all 
hope to do by our present observations. The author of “ Balder” has 
already, however, seen a portion of his extravagances rather pungently 
exposed in other quarters, without any acknowiedgment whatever of his 
ciaims to compensatory treatment. Partly for that reason, and partly 
for the considerations just mentioned, we abstain from sinking a new 
shaft into the rich mine of ridicule and fun in which he almost seems to 
challenge the lovers of sarcasm “ te come and find.” If, indeed, heever 
again prove so upfaithful to his own talents and inspiration as to pub- 
lish another work with the patent, ealient blemishes of “ Balder,” we 
shall deepairofhim. “Part the Second” is to come: we shall see 
whether this be a threat or a promise. 

In the first place, then, “ Balder” is a poem which belongs to no 
recognised division of poetry. It is not an epic, it is not a drama, it 
is not @ collection of smaller ;ieces,—each perfect as to its kind, itis net 
a rhapsody of description, narrative, allusion, and reflection, moving 
with intelligible plan, in harmonious orbit, with regularity of measure, 
and a certain self-consistent unity cf character and spirit, like the 
“Childe Harold,” to which (besidcs the deplorable differences in the 
very nature of the design, as well as in etyle and entire execution), it 
is eo strikingly and imm: neely inferior in poetical afflatus, that we could 
easily select many lines from what are considered the wor-t passages of 
“The Pilgrimage” for which we should in vain seek any parallel 
throughout this new poem. Not belonging to any class of poetry, 
which either the arbitrary rules ef convention, or 2 well-regulated view 
of what is intrinsically orderly and consonant with “ the harm«ny of 
the spheres,” can give us for the array and marshalling of the various 
kinds of song, “ Balder,” refusing, we say, all recognised classification, 





BALDER. 





out significance, and the other of words which ought so to speak, to cry 
to the hills to cover them. 

Yet, with all these special faults, and with a certain pervading arro- | 
gance, more resemling insanity than a “ fine frenzy ;” with all these 
abatements, we are forced, in common justice and fairness, to acknow- | 
ledge that there are also in this strange effusion passages of rare and 
exquisite beauty of idea, couched in most felicitous and powerful verses. | 

“ Baider” never will be popular: that is utterly hopeless ; it is out of | 
the question. And, while it never will be popular, its defects, or rather | 
its positive blemishes, are so numerous and so flagrant, that it will never | 
have its right place; or, more correctly, the place which a poem by a | 
man 80 gifted ought to achieve—even in the estimation of the discri- | 
minating few. 

We counsel the author earnestly to chastise his own wayward and | 
o’er-vaulting spirit ; to eelect some literary design, full of human inte- 
rest, however sublime; and to condescend to be popular. Even Dante | 
condescended to charm the earth, and “ to witch the world with noble” | 
poesy. 


Aw addition has just been made to the numerous societies 
established within these few years, for the purpose of giving musical 
performances on a great scale ; an improvement on the practice which 
formerly prevailed of such performances being given by individual 
professors on their own account, and for their own benefit. This new | 
association calls itself the “* London Orchestra.” It appears to have 
been set on foot in opposition to, or in competition with, a society of 
precisely the same description which was formed two seasons ago, the 
Orchestral Union. Each of them consists of a body of instrumentalists, 
under an able conductor—Mr. Alfred Mellon being at the head ef the 
one, and Mr. Frank Mori at the head of the other. Each society pro- 
poses not only to give concerts on its own account, but te furnish 
its services to parties who give great concerts either in London or in the 
provinces. Both societies may probably do a great deal of good; and 
the rivalry which must exist between them is calculated to stimulate their 
exertions. The London Orchestra gave its first concert at the Hanover- 
tquare Rooms on Thursday (last week) The band appeared to be about 
forty strong, and included many eminent periormers, among whom were 
Thiriwall, Lovell, Phillips, Baumana, Lazarus, Barret, Prospére, Row- 
land, and Chipp. The mention of these names reminds us that the 
Urchestral Union consists entirely of * native talent,” while no such 
exclusive principle has been adopted by the London Orchestra. The | 
concert was exceedingly good. Its great features were Mendelsohn’s 
Symphony in A minor, called the “ Scottish Symphony,” and the same 
composer's pianoforte concer'o in D minor, in whieh the principal part 
was sustained by Miss Arabella Goddard. There was also a trio for the 
pianoforte, violin, and violencello, composed by Mr. Ferdinand Praeger, 
and played by himself, M. Sainton, and Mr. Lovell Phillips—a very 
pleasing composition, admirably executed. Some vocal pieces, of a 
superior order, were performed by Madame Amedei, Signor and 
Madame F. Lavlache, Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, and Mr. Land. 


Tae Harmonic Union gave a performance of “Elijah” 
en Monday evening, at Exeter-hall. Mr. Benedict having re- 
turned from Germany (after having superintended the triumphant 
production at Munich of his opera of tie “ Crusaders”), resumed 
his place as conductor. Much interest was excited by the ap- 
pearance of Signor Belletti, who on this occasion made his first 
essay in sacred music, and in the English language. He acquitted him- 
self,on the whole, in a mauner not unworthy of his high reputation; | 
though he certainly did one thing which was not worthy of it. In place 
of sustaining the principal character in this sublime musical drama, he 
sang only a part of the music belonging to it, leaving the remainder— 
including some of the finest and most dramatic passages—to be sung by 
another per-on, Mr. Lefiler. This strange and unprecedented proceed- 
ing so much surprised us that we inquired into the matter, and 
were informed that Signor Bellet:i had refused to sing the 
whole part, and had persisted in his refusal, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrarces of the committee. Why he should have 
done such a thing passes our comprehension. It was injurious to 
himself. as well as fatal to the cramatic craracter of the oratorio. | 
His excessively foreign accent and pronunciation, which seemed 
to betray ignorance of the meaning of the words he was 
attempting to speak, aleo formed a great drawback on the 
effect of his performance; and though the beauty of his voice 
and the high finish of his exesution were often strikingly dis- 
played, yet his performance, as a whole, is not at present (whatever it 
may become hereaiter) comparable to that of Mr. Weiss, who sustains 
the character of the Prophet with a dignity and earnestness of feeling 
which no one in this country has ever surpassed. The other solo 
parts were sung by Mise Stabbach, Mies Dolby, Mrs. Lockey, and Mr. 
Lockey, who acquitted themrelves with their usual ability. Miss 
Stabbach is entitled to spesial notice, on account of the rapic progress 
she is making—a ; rogress evidently owing to cleee and industrious ap 
plication to her art. On this occasion she manifested not only much 
inteiligence and feeling, but a very considerable cegree of vocal power. 
The choruses were, without exception, performed in a manner which 
did great honour to the singers, and to their able conductor, Mr. Bene- 
dict. We are convinced that their performance was so good because 
there were not too many of them. They were sufficiently strong for 
every purpose of effect, without Leing ro many as to be unwieldy and 
unmanageable. We have never heard the -ublime choruses of the 
“ Elijah” given with greater power, combined with delicacy and 
precision. 


Tue performance of the “ Creation,” at St. Martin's Hall, under 
the direction of Mr. Hullah, which we noticed last week as having been 
80 excellent and successful, was repeated on Wednesday evening. 


Tue Wepnespay Evenine Concert of this week calls for 
small notice. It contained a little that was good, much that was bad, 
and still more that was indifferent. The good was Benedict's fine 
Pianoforte Concerto in C, extremely well exeeuted by Mdile. Griiver, a | 
young pianist of talent, and Beethoven's noble Overiure to “ Egmont ;” | 
to which, however, the orchestra did not de justice. Among the bad | 
there were Flotow's Overture to “ Stradelia "—a poor imitation of the | 
weak modern Italian style; an interminable duet on the violin and 
violoncello, played by Messrs. Coliins—a mere piece of fiddiing, full of 
unmeaning difficulties; and the insipid vocal quartet, “ Mild as the 
moonbeams,” interpolated by the elder Braham into the opera of 
“ Artaxerxes,” and very popular with the gods of Drury forty years | 
9go, but far behind the taste of the most ordinary audience now-a-days. 
It was introduced on Wednesday night for the sake, no doubt, of Mr. Au- 
gustus Braham, who, however, failed to give it anyeffect. The rest of the 
concert was made up of songs and ballads, some of them pretty enough, | 
and agrecably sung by Mrs. Alexander Newton, Miss Poole, Miss 
Alleyne, Mr. Augustus Braham, and other popular vocalists; but ali of | 
them worn threadbare by constant repetition. 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Nine Quartets for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello. By J. L. 
ELuerTON, Schott and Co. 


This is a complete edition, in score, of Mr. Lodge Ellerton's quartets, 
which have already been published separately, at various times, in this | 
coun'ry, and are known and highly appreciated in our best musical 
circles. Mr. Elierton is a gentleman of family and fortune, gifted by 
nature with great musical genius, and enabled by his position and cir- 
cumstances to cultivate his genius by the highest resources of art. He | 
is one of a daily increasing number of amateurs in this country who do 
not yield, in extent of attainment, to the most accomplished of our pro- 
fessed artists, and he has distinguished himself by many works of merit 
in the highest walks of vocal and instrumental composition. 

Of all the classes of composition, the chamber quartet or quintet, for 
stringed instruments, is the most arduous, and demands the largest 
amount of inventive power and of technical acquirement. This form, 





must be accounted and accepted as a“ medley." We to add 
that it is a chaotic medley. Of its plan, ite march, it is utterly 
impossible to give any clear statement whatever. Such being itsgeneral 
character, we are redaced for an estimate of its merits, toexamine par- 
ticular es, and even individual lines. Now, it is net to be denied 
that it Sasane many lines which are turgid, absurd, forced, wid, and 
ofven (to make a clean breast of it) exceedingly disgusting. There are 
some, again, of which it is labour thrown away, to try to make any 
meaning or any sense at all. This will be found to be the fact by every 
attentive and conscientious reader; and this is not all, for there are 
lines, which are worse for the meaning they have than they would be 


dingly, has been chosen by the most illustrious masters—Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and Mendelssohn—for the embedi t of 
their grandest and most beautiful concept'ons. It has been repeatedly 
essayed by our own composers; but we cannot name a single English | 
musician who has gained celebrity asa quartet-writer; nor can we | 
name any English composer whose works of this class are either eo | 
numerous or so worthy of distinction as those of Mr. Ellerton. From a 
ca:eful examination of the scores before us, we are led to conclude that 
Mr. Ellerton has formed his style more upon the older writers than 
those of a later day—-more upon Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, | 
than upon Spohr and Mendelssohn. But there is no servile adherence 
to any school. There is great freshness and originality in his | 








if they had none. We allude to some burstsof mingled bathos and pro- 
fanity, of which one part may be as consisting of words with- 


ideas, as well as novelty and ingenuity in their treatment, Mr. Ellerton 
is thoroughly acquainted with 


the instruments for which he writes, and | 








knows how to turn their powers to account, either singly or in combina- 
tion. In the elow movements, his melodies are often exceedingly vocal 
and expressive ; and his harmonies, even in the most complicated pas- 
sages, are pure, clear, and unembarrassed. Among these masterly 
pieces we scarcely know which to prefer; but we may specify the 


| Quartetin E flat, No. 2, of the first set; that in B flat, No. 1, of the 


second set; and that in C minor, No. 2, of the third set, as being pre- 
eminently beautiful, and worthy of companionship with the works of 
the greatest masters. 





Two Sones: “ Spring is Coming” and “S Composed by 
JoserH Rowinson.—Dver: “ In dreams when sleep falls o’er me. ’* 
By the Same. Chappell. 


These are compositions of very superior merit, though by no means 
free from faults. In the two songs the melodies are sweet, flow- 
ing, expressive, and varied by smooth and happy modulations. Their 
instrumental accompaniments, too, are ingenious; but Mr. Kobinson is 
much addicted to the ultra modern harmony, and eometimes sacri- 
fices pure and natural chords for far-fetched crudities. In “ Spring is 
Coming,” for instance, we may mention in bar 4, page 3, the 


” 





| excessively harsh succession from the major commun chord of 


to the diminished seventh upon B natural, involving a 
false relation embarrassing to the voice. The beauty of the duet, too, 
is impaired by similar attempts at singularity. The modulation is so 
restless that it is difficult to discover the predominant key. Itis meant 


| to be G minor; but the very opening bars of the melody are really in B 


flat major, and the G minor harmony given to them is quite forced and 
unnatural. There are some crude intervals, too, in the vocal parts, par- 
ticularly the leap,downwards, by a seventh, from D to E flat, which de- 
viates sadly from the line of beauty, without any compensating mean- 
ing. The conclusion, in unison, on the fourth below the key-note, is a 
German affectation, sanctioned by the fashion of the day. 





THE FIRESIDE OF OUR Home: a two-part Song for Christmas time. 
The Poetry by F. W. Epwanps. The Music by W. R. Bra. Cra- 
mer, Beale and Co. 


This is a seasonable song. Both the poetry and the music are simple 
and unpretending ; but the poetry speaks the home feelings which be- 
long to the Christmas fireside, and the music is well fitted to sing them 
It is to be sung by two eolo voices, with a chorus in four-part harmony 

and, so performed, its effect will be found very pleasing. 





Tue Honeymoon PoLKA and HonEYMooN WALTZES. 
P. A. BLockstey. Addison and Hollier, 


THe BrmkBeck PotKka. Composed by V. Mepuurst. J. Duncombe 


Waltzes and Potkas do not belong to a high clase of musical com- 
position. But, when good of their kiad, they are not to be despised ; 
for they may possess considerable intrinsic elegance, independently of 
their etfect in enlivening a social evening. Such are the Waltzes and 


Polkas above named; they are pretty, lively, and well adapted for 
dancing. 


Composed by 





THE THEATRES, §e. 


HAYMARKET. 


The long-announced re-appearance of Miss Cushman at this theatre 
took place on Monday. The character assumed was that of Bianca 
in Milman’s painful tragedy of “ Fazio.” Miss Cushman has lost none 
of her intensicy of action—none of the energy of conception by which 
she was firet distinguished. Her Sianca is a part of great power and of 
unparalleled pathos. We are constrained to pity, where we cannot approve. 
the wildness of her jealousy, and the suddenness of her revenge, leave 
her without excuse, or adequate motive, save in the constitutional vehe- 
mence of her feelings: her emotion is left to be its own justification. 
Here it is that Miss Cushman triumphs. She gives to it a reality whieh 
she feels herself, and makes us feel also. She manifestly suffers what 
she expresses—the exclusivenees of her love, the whirlwind of the passions 
whether of hatred or revenge, and the utter prostration of sense and 
soul, when thd resuit of her conduct presses upon her in the loss of all 
she had hoped to secure by it. Never was such humiliation, such de- 
spair, as those with which she approaches Aldabelia when pleading for 
her husband's life. Nor is this istense gloom relieved by her maniao 
entry on the gay ball-room of the courtezan. Still the same monotonous 
griei—astill the same dull, dead melancholy; scarcely the exposure of 
er rival affords a gleam of satisfaction, and her heart breaks from the 
pressure of an unmitigable burthen. All this is wrought out with a 
consistency of purpose, and a natural expression which testify to 
the artist's genius. We welcome most heartily this re-appear- 
ance of Miss Cushman, with jowers evidently not diminished ; 
but, as it strikes us, increased. Mr. Howe was the Fazio, 
and acted with much energy, and great natural expression ; 
Mrs. Buckingham made a gorgeous Aldabella, though ehe wanted depth 
of purpose, and histrionic strength to give fuil expression te the poetic 
phases of the character. Mr. Chippendale, on the other hand, idealized 
the brief part of old Bartolo, and shed a light en the first act which it 
has seldom, we think, hitherto received. The scenery and dresses were 
all im good taste; and, as now acted, ihe drama of * Fazio” bids fair to 
be better appreciated than it generally falis to its lot to be. 











Tue Roya Winpsor THEATRICALS, on Thursday week, were 
aasisted by Mr. Wigan, who was suddenly sent for, and the Olympic 
Theatre consequently closed for the evening. The indisposition of Mrs. 
Kean, which was the immediate occasion of the telegraphic message 
was attended, we understand, with alarming symptoms, which, we are 
glad to hear, have new subsided; and hopes are confidently yntertained 
of her recovery. 


Eerrtian Hatt.—Movine Diorama or ConsTaxtinorLe.— 
Apropos of the state of affairs in the East, a series of pictures have been 
produced under the above title, accompanied with an explanatory lec- 
ture, written by Mr. Albert smith and Mr. Shirley Brooks, and delivered 
by Mr. Charles Kenney. That it was beth well written and well deli- 
vered will be readily credited. The jests told with special effect, and 
the descriptions were extremely lucid. Indeed, a full Piact.cal know- 
ledge of the subject was dis;layed, com: in @ free and easy 
style. The principal scene of the first part was the approach to Con- 
stautinopie trom the Sea of Marmora, by Seraglio Point, with the Golden 
Horn, and views of Stamboul, Pera, and Galata. There were also the 
interiors of the Mosque of St. Sophia and of the Great Bazaar woich 
were appropriately grand. The second part was not without interest : 
the Slave-market; Subterranean Cistern; the Bosphorus, with ite various 
points of association; and the final set-ecene (painted by William 
Beverley), of a Fire in Constantinople, are each and all striking scener 
the lastin particular. At this juncture of pubiic affairs, ti is Diorama, 
we —— think, will prove attractive and instructive. The sketches 
were made on the spot, by Mr. Allom, assisted in 
ing by Mr. Desvignes and Mr. Gordon. — oe, 


PRESENTATION OF A VatvuasLe Piece or Prats.—We 
alluded, in arecent Number of our Journal, to the detection and arrest 
ofa fraudulent bankrupt—who had recurned from Australia for a shert 
tume—by the Vigilant exertions of Mr. J. B. Walker (of the firm of Messre. 
J. and C. Boyd and Co., of Friday-street, Cheapside). We have now the 
pleasing duty of recording the tact that many of the leading firms of the 
wh -lesale houses of London having decided on offering a splendid pre- 
sent to Mr. Walker, ior his services A meetin s was heid at the Gaildhall 
Cotlee- house, at which Mr. Foster (of the house of Foster, Porter, and Ce.) 
was chairman, and a very handsome testimonia! was presented tothe former 
gentieman. This very beautiful tr.bute consists of a centre ornament 
of six | ghts and a basket fur tlowers, and a pair of candelabra en suite: 
the centre stands upon a massive plateau, very richly orvamented with 
vine and grapes; and u the base are three figures embiematical ef Per. 
severance, Wisdom, and Justice. Ihe lower part is embellished with Mr 
Walker's coatof arms, and bears a characteristic and suitable inscription « 
The funds to purchase this testimonial were raised by Voluntary subseri: s 
tions; and the wiole affair displayed a generous feeling on the part of 
the creditors benefited ; and of courage, ability, and perseverance on the 
part of the recipient—to both alike worthy and honourabie. 


Inish Fisuerres.—The long-neglected fisheries of the west of 


Ireland appear to be at length in a fair way of being rendere ’ 
Captain Symonds, K.N., has been recently at Cl iden and wesure oe 


| the purpose of ascertaining the most proper place of fixing a fishing 


siation, and it is rumoured that Clew Bay is considered moste. 

Daily Express says that “ two large screw-steamers are on the a. hg 

structing 6o as to carry in wells the fish alive \o market; and at the same 

Gee take — a — - koods le may offer, to Liverpool. 
re can be no dou in er way this ulation 

properly worked.” — an Oey S 
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THE KING OF PORTUGAL, 


Tne young King of Portugal, Pedro V., had barely attained his six- 
teenth year when the melancholy death of his mother opened to him 
the nominal sovereignty of the kingdom—the actual powers being inter- 
mediately wielded by his father, the King Regent. Dom Pedro is the 
eldest born of a large family. His mother resembled our own Queen 
in the care she bestowed on the education of her children—a 
duty too often neglected by Portuguese mothers. He has been 
carefully instructed in all the knowledge and accomplishments 
befitting his station; and he has already attracted towards 
himself the regards of his subjects by the suavity of his manners 
and his acquirements, which are above the average of those of 
Monarchs. Of a person so young there are no facts to record: his life 
is in the future. But he comes of a good stock. His mother, notwith- 
standing some faults of character, which did not prevent her being 
respected by her subjects, was an upright, courageous, and patriotic 
woman, who set her son the example of personal good conduct, and, in 
affairs of State, of a firm resistance to the intriguers who abound in 
the impure moral and political atmosphere of southern countries. It is 
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DOM PEDRO V., KING OF PORTUGAL, 


understood that the young King inherite less of the faults than of the 
virtues of his deceased mother, and that he possesses all her patriotism, 
without her overbearing pride. Even had he not had the advantage of 
so careful a mother, from his father he would have inherited royal vir- 
tues. The King Consort, himself a highly-educated man, and coming 
from a stock which has given to Europe a race of astute Sovereiens 
and virtuous and accomplished Princesses, has watched over the 














THE FLOOD AT DONCASTER.——INUNDATION OF MARSH-GATE. 


last revolution in Portugal he was, much against his will and 
his better sense, forced by the Queen to command the 

sent against the Duke of Saldanha. His reluctance was justified 
by the result, for all his men deserted him for the enemy’s ranks, and 
he was obliged to return by stealth to the palace, accompanied by only 
a few officers. Since he became King Consort, he hac devoted himself 
to the encouragement of the arts and sciences in Portugal. His income, 
derived from the State, he hae applied to the improvement of the roads, 
especially about Cintra. The Pena Convent in the latter place he has 
bought, and converted into a palace, with plantations, drives,&c. He 
resembles Prince Albert in the face; has expressive blue eyes, and a 
fair complexion, and is rather tall. He is very fond of music and paint- 
ing; and, in his general conduct, is respected and beloved by all. The 
best character we can give of the young King is, that he resembles the 
King Regent in the qualities for which he is most admired. From the 
evidences he has already given of capacity, the best expectations are 
entertained ot his fature conduct. In this respect, he resembles the 
young Duke of Brabant, whose position and fortunes are so much like 

own. 








PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIC Process.—In a recent sitting of the 
Societé d’Encouragement pour |’Industrie Nationale, it was stated that a 
hotolithographic qeveeee, which has so long been desired, has at length 
| oo discovered. It was thus described :—An o lithographic stone 
is taken, and a solution ef bitume de Judee (Jew’s pitch) is placed on it. 
A negative ph phic proof is then put on it, and is pressed on 
stone for a period which may vary ten minutes to four or five hours. 
The stone is then washed with pure ether, which soon evapora’ The 
figure is then found properly marked with its lights and shades; and it 
may be inked and drawn off as in ordinary lithographs. In the same 
sitting it was announced that a deaf and dumb man had discovered the 
—s painting photographic designs with a perfection not hitherto 
attained. 








BALLOONING AT BOMBAY. 


THE idle taste for witnessing Balloon Ascent, appears to have 
reached Bombay ; and to have induced an aéronaut to peril his life, and 
it is feared, add to the list of fatal catastrophes, A Correspondent 
writes from Bombay, Dec. 14, as follows :— 
BomBAY, Dec. 14, 1853. 

Mr. ae, a distinguished at#ronaut (distinguished by his former 
failures), hes made an ascent from the Grant- , in the presence of a 
large concourse of natives, amon whom was the Rajah of Dar, who 
promised Mr. t came down . 
of which the Raja . " 


When 


her current of air; 
ht out 

feet), when it 

into the sea, 
boats were 
close by ; but they were so terrified that tney made the best of their ver 
on shore, and left the aérouaut to perish, if he was not already dead, 
which in all probsbility was the case. The Commander-in-Chief 
of the Indian Navy used every exertion to arrive at the spot before dark, 


education of the youthful King, and prepared him for the part he | # 


has to play im his country. This may be # more difficult 
one than might be predicted from the external tranquillity of 
Portugal. The Miguelite faction is mot there extinct; and the chief 
guarantee of the future stability of the dynasty will be in the personal 
virtues and conduct of this the first male Sovereign einve the throne 
was conveyed through the female line. The King Regent, who dis- 
charges the functions of Government until the coming of age of the 
Sovereign. is, as our readers are aware, first cousin of Prince Albert, 
being the son of Duke Ferdinand, who was uncle of the present 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and of our own Prince Consort. The brother 


| 


of the King Regent is married to a daughter of the late King Louis | 
Philippe. The Regent, who has never pretended to teke an active | 


share in state affairs, has the reputation of being an extremely good 
man as a private individual. As a husband he resembled the Coburgs 
generally, in setting an example to his subjects. He steered clear of 
politics; and, although holding a high military command, he 
avowedly has no taste for a martial life. On the occasion of the 


BALLOON ACCIDENT, AT BOMBAY. 


but could not succeed. Next day, several boats were sent out to try and 
discover some remains of the balloon; bat returned in the evenin, 


equally unsuccessful. I send you a small Sketch of the Descent, as 
appeared from the Lighthouse. 





, PLATE PRESENTED TO THE HON. HENRY BOYLE 
BERNARD. 


| Ar Bandon, on Tuesday, the 17th inst., a deputation from the 
Bandon tenantry presented to the Hon. H. B. Bernard a splendid Can- 
delabrum, in testimony of his exertions for their benefit on all occa- 
sions, and particularly for his kindness to them during years of famine 
and distress. 

The Candelabrum, manufactured by Mr. Hacket, of Cork, is three- 
and-a-half feet high, and of solid silver. The stems, of olive, pomegra- 
nate and fig-trees, support a basket for flowers and six candlesticks. 


party, to the number of fifty, favoured Mr. and Mrs. Ber- 
nard by their company at a déjefner. The company invited to meet the 
tenantry included the Earl and Countess of Bandon and Lady Harriet 





PLATE PRESENTED TO THE HON. HENRY BOYLE BERBARD. 


Bernard, Viscount Bernard, Oct. Turner, Esq., Hon.C. B. and Mrs. Ber- 
nard (Kilbrogan), R. W. Doherty, Eeq., the Rev. G. 8. Swinney, &o. 
The Engraving is from a drawing by Mr. Stopford, of Cork. 





THE FLOOD AT DONCASTER. 


Iw cur last Number we narrated the overflow of the river at Doncaster, 
and the fearfal state of the part of the town known as the Marsh-gate. 
We now give some further particulars of this shocking inundation. As 
regarded this portion of the town, it may be said, that never was wit- 
nessed, on the part of the hundreds of spectatois, so ae of 
commisseration. It had been previously known that the on Mex- 
bro’ Ings, about seven miles up the river, was three feet higher than it 
had ever been known before ; and, as the water kept diy rising, great 
fears were entertained that it would be a considerable time before it 
would subside. This a eon oe the a the 
people in Marsh-gate were , almost 7 moe 

oa priee of . 


Fears were likewise entertain 


would be blown ‘wp by the force of the current, wi 
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crease in impetuosity. This,in all probability, would have been the 
case, if the thick ice with whioh the river was bcund had not previously 
broken up with little disturbance. Had it been otherwise, the weight 
of the stream and pressure of large blocks of ice would have doomed the 
Mill-bridge to inevitable destruction—perhaps, swept it away altogether. 

From the Great Northern Railway, crossing to residence of Mr. 
John Ward, farmer, the road was crowded with spectators, and the 
greatest anxiety appeared to be manifested for the occupiers of Marsh- 
gate. Vehicles of every description were brought into use, and many 
individuals were carried through the turbulent stream in carts, on the 

yment ofa penny. The whole of the property in this unfortunate 

was under water. It was truly pitiable to behold the ocoupiers 
driven from their fire-sides to take shelter in their upper rooms. All 
communication was almost entirely cut off from them, a8 no one ven- 
tured into the yards of the lower parts of Marsh-gate. 

In Swift’s-yard the people were greatly alarmed, in consequence of 
the great rapidity in the rise of the water in so short a time, and all had 
to take refuge on the second floors, without being able to with 
them any fuel and the necessaries of life. Tables, chairs, and other 
articles were floating about in the lower rooms, and sometimes came in 
collision with the work of the windows. From Gray Friar’s- 
buildings tothe Marsh-gate-bridge the road was one sheet of water, and 
the whole of the houses were inundated to an extent hitherto unknown. 

The next morning (Thursday) the Marsh-gate was still impassable. 
It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the destruction to property 
which it has occasioned. During the night the water gradually subsided, 
a foot in some places, and less in others, but there was no indication of 
any material subsidence of the water until about eight o’clock this morn- 
ing, when the Bentley bank burst, and the water rushed with fearful im- 
petuosity on the Bentley Ings, and on the lands on each side of the 
Selby turnpike, ao far as Bentley and Arksey. The circumstance 
afforded an outlet for the water in Marsh-gate, and consequently, from 
the time above-named, the flood became gradually less. Two large 
heaps of railway sleepers, which had been washed down the river, were 
picked up at the Marsh-gate lock; the water also forced its way into Mr. 
Stone’s, the New River Tavern, and the approaeh to it was impassable. 
From the field behind the New River Tavern the water continued 
to rush as furiously as ever over the turnpike and into the Falcon 


ard. 

. The whole neighbourhood bore marks 0. ‘he devastating flood; and 
the deprivation which the poor people in Marsh-gate experienced was 
truly lamentable. From anearly how. «1 Thursday morning vehicles of 
every deecription were plying frem ©.»y-Friars-buildings to the Mill- 
bridge, the inundation being confined within those two points. The water 
in several of the courts and yards was as high as the window sills, and all 
the inhabitants were houre-bound. In the evening fears began to be 
entertained as to the difficulty of lighting the public lamps in this 
district ; but a small boat was procured, and rowed by two men under- 
neath the gas lamps, when one of the men climbed the wall and lighted 
them. No communication whatever could be made with the inha- 
bitants, except by means of ladders, which enabled eome of them to 
receive provisione, &c., for immediate wants. Others were quite unable 
to obtain anything, either in the shape of food or fuel. 

This flood has been more disastrous in its effects than any other 
known. The poor people have been deprived of their domestic fort 
and daily labour, and their articles of furniture have been damaged and 
some destroyed. During Thursday and the evening the water in Marsh- 
gate had so far eubsided as to admit of persons walking from one end 
of the street to the other, and the inhabitants were actively engaged in 
disebarging the water from their res ve houses. The banks of the 
river at Earmby Dun were burst, an bourhood was fearfully 
inundated ; but the waters have since much subsided. 

The accompanying view of the Marsh-gate, during the flood, is from a 
sketch by Mr. H. Tilbury, of Doncaster. 








THE LATE REMARKABLE WEATHER. 


At the last meeting of the British Meteorological Society, January 24. a 
paper wae read, “ On the Meteoro! of the , in connection 
with the Fall of Snow at the 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE 


depart- 
Clarence 
and storing 
pt. Smith, 


ment of this doc 
victualling establishment. 
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rovisione for the fleet. The 
Commander Egerton, b 
Ryder, by the ard. Re 
troop-ship Vulcan, Captain Von Donop, as she will 
yee forthwith. Drafts of gunners have been ordered 


, and Dragon, 6 (steam-ships), are ordi 
sioned ; the former by Captain Robb, and the latter by Captain Wilcox. 
Hes auch etch hata ie pee wn hi bs led 
ead for ney, Sout a. e , -ship. 
the Black Sea, vith provisions, &¢., for the fleet under Admiral Duadas. 
The Colossus, 80, was docked for conversion to a screw-ship on Thursday. 


PiymoutTH.—The screw steam-ship James Watt, 90, has been 
commissioned by — George Elliot. The screw steamer Nile, 90, 
having been fitted with a screw propeller, will be taken out of dock on 
yy -h 30th inst. The Algiers, 90, new screw steamer, was launched 
on Thurs¢ay. 


PEMBROKE.—The new Royal steam-yacht, the Windsor Castle, 
is to be com pleted in six months from the present time. She will be built 
of solid mahogany, upon fale ig Ty lanking system. The principal 
dimensions are— Length over all, 315 feet; breadth, 40 feet; and de 
of hold, 22 feet. Tonnage, 2400 tons. She will be 20 or 30 feet longer 
the Duke of Wellington. 

Assistant Encinerrs.—It has been communicated to the 
young men in the factories at the dockyarde, that any of them desirous 
of en mt the Royal Navy as third class assistant engineers will be 


ed, der twenty-eigh f age, 
Soy cunmebansion eo | to t ais aalinsations toe 

Tug Royat Docxyarps.—AlH classes in her Majesty’s dock- 
yards, artificers, Jabourers, &c., are now placed on job stock-work, and 


all earn, according to a revised scale of prices, as much money as 
skill and industry can secure them. 7 


Tse Royat Steam Force or Great Britamx.—The pro~ 
gress of our Royal steam navy is wonderful: England possesses mor® 
marine steam-power in her Royal navy than all the stexm fleets of th® 
world combined could furnish. A few — since, we possessed only some 
14,000-horee power ; but, on the Ist of Jan’ , 1854, the British navy in- 
cluded no less than 202 steam-veseels of all classes; whilst the nominal 
steam-power of machinery in those ships represented more than that of 
= horses, with a re:erve of 2800-horse power available for other Royal 

ips. 

Sourn-weEst Districr.—The remainder of the 20th Foot have 
left Winchester by railway for Plymouth. The 35th Foot is ex to 
move from Portsmouth to Chatham, to embark for India in y. The 
2nd battalion of the Coldstream Guards, at Chichester Barracks, has been 
instructed in great gun drill by the Royal Artillery. It is stated that this 
battalion of Foot Guards will exchange to Winchester Barracks. 


Reapy For Service.—It is rumoured that the 60th Rifles, 
the 79th Highlanders, and some of the Guards, are to hold themselves in 
readiness fcr instant departure. 


New Summer Trousers ror THE Inrantry.—The texture 
of these trousers is the same as of those hitherto in use, the colour only 
being changed to dark blue, with a red stripe down the seam. . 

EnLisTMENT wg vase Army anp Navy.—A many young 
men, varying in age eighteen to thirty years, have arrived in Lon- 
don during the week from various Ai Som 
shire. They have come to town for the 
Majesty's service, and from the description by them, 
will foliow in a few days. It is expected that a strong levy will be made 
in the provinces, as there seems more reason now-a-days to believe that 
oe held out to the men of bettering their condition will be fully 
car ou! 


ware to be 
M.D., took the 


yo Fp society. Sir J. 
air; and resolutions approving of the establish- 
spout of the inetitation were Unanimously panel 


Rorat Panorticon or Scrence anp Art.—On Thursday & 
meeting of this 


necessary ha’ 
the offices of the Board of Trade wi 

Britisn Suirrixe mx Turkish axp Rossian Ports.—The 
number of vessels which entered the various ports of the Turkish Empire 
in 185] was 2121 ; the number which entered the Russian was 2322. 
The difference in the number of vessels is in favour of but the 
topnage em in the 7 is th 
in the Russian. 
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e of 404,000—the tonnage of vessels entering 
port tinople being more than 1 to the whole of the Bri 
tonnage which entered Russian ports. e tonn of British vessels 
entering Alexandria in Egypt, amounts to over 
British veesels ed) were 
trade with Mo) 


Britain will, contrary to the opinion of Mr. Cobden, bear 
comparison. 


Lrseration oF Convicts.— During the year 1858, the first in 
which the tickets-of-leave were ted to the convicts in the 
hulks and convict stations in this coun 


the past year, and the result has not as 
been fully teste, to allow of formed 

the measure will prove beneficial to the country or contrary. 
merly, it was found to be difficult to give full Fra to the convicts, 
as the ducky ards and arsenals were considered only places in which 
they could be employed on heavy work with advan when placed 
wnSer 8 matters gueed. ie Obes So elt areal cenneeS . The 
means of profitably employing convicts is now different, as the require- 
ment of an immense quantity of coals for the steam-ships of the al 
Navy has epened up a field for their labcur in coal-mines, which the 
vernment is urged to make use of. is ample room underground for 
evil-doers, and even for wife-beating husbands sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment with hard labeur. 


Ax Acrep Avutuor.—The Rev. Dr. Routh, the venerable Pre- 


@, . Bi ia 
all his faculties, and continues his literary pursui 
and enjoyment. He has lately lost a sister, who had attained 
age of &9 years. This event for a time had a depressing effect on his 


Graxp Amatzur Concert at Worcester.—This brilliant 
reunion, which took 
off with much @clat. 
the most 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


TURKEY AND RUSSIA, 

Viewna, Thursday, Jan, 26.—Our Constantinople correspondent 
writes that the Trebizond steamer, which reached Constantinople on the 
10th, left the sailing vessels, under Admirals Dundas and Hamelin, at 
Sinope; and the steamers, under Admirals Barbier de Tinan and Lyons, 
advancing towards Batoum. When the Retribution joined the fleet she 
reported only five ships of the line at Sebastopol. 

Prince Woronzoff’s resignation has not been 

St. PETERSBURG, Jan. 18.—It is believed that Count Orloff has re- 
ceived a confidevtial mission from the Czar for the Courts of Vienna, 
Berlin, Paris, and London. The energetic conduct of the Western 
Powers has produced that effect, and might lead to an arrangement 
without wounding toe much the national amour propre. The Czar is 


apoplexy. Another rumour says that he has sent to Prince Mensehikoff 
the order to operate at sea as if the combined fleets were not there, and 
to continue the armaments at 


ther willingly or by the 
of what there stands for public opinion, that general 
tion. His preeence is hailed with frenzied shoute by the 
“ Orthodox believers” who throng the public ways and the churches 
and even if he would, hedare not arrest that mad excitement. 
state of things is alarming, and it seems not unlikely that an explosion 
of such a kind may take place as shall force the Emperor to publish a 
forma] declaration of war even before his plans are matured. 

The Odessa correspondent of the Wanderer, who is generally well- 
informed, wrote on the 12th that the first point at which the fleets were 
to touch was Sinope. Troops were continually marching to~ 
wards Braila, and it was considered certain that the Danube id be 
passed at that spot, or somewhere in the neighbourhood. For some 
days such tremendous quantities of beams, spars, fascines, and artillery 
have been forwarded, that it no longer admitted of a doubt that the 

portant operations were to be undertaken towards the lower 
of the Danube. The news from St. P 
assuring, the 
with all poesi 
that the Porte may send a Plenipotentiary direct to St. 
for nothing Jess will satisfy the Emperor. The armaments 
the whole empire surpass all belief” Trade was brick, but the Eng 
and French ships were evidently in a hurry to be off. 
ditle advices of the 11th from St. Peters confirm the report 
new emission of Bank notes tothe amount of 60,000, 
The organisation of all the reserve battalions has 
learn fiom Warsaw that on the 6th a part of the infan' 
General Paniutin, received orders to be pre: 
of the army of occupation in Poland is 43,000 troops 
24,000 men in garrison. These last are invalids. 


AUSTRIA. 
The intentions of Austria, in the event of a war, whieh is 
sidered inevitable, may be divined from the following 
the Oest Correspondenz of the 21st ult. :— 


The report, which has run through the that the Imperial 
Internuncio and the Prussian Minister tinople 
against the Anglo-French fleets entering the Black Sea, has al 
contradicted ; but, in order that the exact truth may be known. 
the following :— 

“ When the representatives of the twogreat German Powers 
nen-Official intelligence that the fleets were about to be 
coneidered it their duty to take measures for placing 
| Ra had been resolved on without their ha 
( um 

“ M. de Schreiner, the first of the I 
was therefore sent to fretad Poona XR 
besides instructed to Jeave a copy of them. The contents of the 
were, that the measure in question must be considered as being beyond 
the agreement which the Austrian Court had, on the 12th December, en- 
tered into with the Governments of France, Britain, - 


The Kreuz Zeitung, which is just now a good authority on Russo- 
Austrian views in the Oriental conflict, informs us that :— 


It is erally understood that the Austrian Internunocio has 
solemnly and for the last time against the Greene of Selim 
Jelinsky), and other fugitives, in Kalafat. This renamed, 
the in Montenegroiast year, used a style of lan, 
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tria will back her remopstrances 

under the command of General Graf > 


PRUSSIA. 

Letters from Berlin state that the last news from 
greatly excited the Prussian Government. . The 
still cgainet the Poe an of France and England 
was entertained the note would be 
stateemen, however, think that the Czar, while 
lution to treat alone with Turkey, without 
other power, will. nevertheless, give an evasive answ 
him not to recall his Ambasesdors from London an 


Sea, 


of war, 


about another interview between the three Sovereigns have been 
at Vienna, and stil] more at Berlin, with great reserve. 


FRANCE. 
Paris, Thureday Night.—A private telegraphic despatch from Con- 
stantinople, of the 16th, announces that the 
sail for Varma; and that th 


ns. 

The Bourse has to day again shown much firmness. The Three per 
Cente closed at 70f. 40c. for the end of the month ; and the Four-and-a- 
Half per Cents at 98f. 5c. 

SPAIN. 

Mapnip, Jan. 21.—The Supreme Court of War and Marine has been 
reorganised and placed under the Presidency of the Captain-General, 
Villacampe. 


wrecked steam-ship San Francisco. There was no of 
from Washington. The New York Stock-market depressed, 
there was no alteration in the Money-Market. Flour was in 
mand, at slightly advanced price. Wheat was also dearer. 

, Jerome, Jun., from for New York, was ashore near 
the islands below New York, with her 


back broken and badly 
Crew and paesengers caved. 


Sucrt Passace Across tas Ariantic sy a Sarume Sarr 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEE. 


Sunpay, Jan 29.—4th Sueter ofr after <> ea George ITI. died. 
Monpay, 30.—K ing Charles I. be 

TUESDAY, 31. —Hilary ‘Term ends. Guild , shane executed, 1606. 
WEDNESDAY, February 1.— Pheasant and Partridge shooting ends. 
THURSDAY, 2.— Purification. Candlemas Day. 

Fripay, 3.—tt. Blaise. 

Satourpay, 4.—Stoppage of the United States’ Bank, 1940. 


HIGH WATER AT LONDON-BEIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 4. 
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Now ready, with upwards of 600 Engravings, price 21s., 
VOLUME XXIII. 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, rich in Illustrations of the 
events of the last Six Months; together wit h a mass of useful and highly- 
interesting articles on Art, Literature, and Science. 
The Covers for VoLuME XXIIL., with the New Design, price 2s. 6d. 
each, may be obtained, by order, of all Booksellers, &c.,in the Kingdom ; 
as also the previous Volumes. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rusticus.—We cannot ~ room for your long letter on the British Ma- 
seum, for the reform of which there seem to be as many plans as for its 
Library Catalogue. 

ALPHA tays that on the tomb of Charlemagne, at Aix la Chapelle, the 

is represented as embroidered on his mantle; and that Napoleon, 
in imitation of his illustrious predeceseor, adopted it as his emblem. 

A perenne 19, Birchin-lane.—Motto of Nicholl: “ Nil falsi 
au 

8. A. P.—The Beresford Viscountcy has become extinct. It was conferred 
on the distinguished soldier the late Marshal Beresford and the heirs 
male of his body, and ends, consequently, with his Lordship, who has 
died ao issue. 

Z. Y. (in - y to a letter of three sides) is recommended to consult the 
“ Fares of Hackney Carriages,” just published by authority of the 
Commissioners of Metropolitan Police. 

, Weymouth.—Any manufacturer of papier-maché will supply you 
with imitative mother-o’-pearl. 

T. R. H.—Hints for the + ~~ gmammaeld Gold Fish are Lote to Bech- 
a i hese" on Cuge Bi 


py atts Kensington, is t alee 
8. J., Camelford.—The sketches will be engraved. 
5. D. C. — ens of stained glass may be seen at Wilmshurst’s 


works, F\ 
. — eee North British Mail ia published in 


A Comsrame 
Glasgow. 

Common THINGS.—Our correspondent will doubtless procure the infor- 
mation he seeks, on applicatioa to Lord Ashburton. 

A ConsTANT SUBSCRIBER, Galton, Dorset.—We do not find Woodsford 
among the Dorset castles destroyed in the Civil War; but we have not 
“ Hutchins’s History of Dorset” at hand. 

A Svuxnscriser, Norton Hall.—See “ Short Short-Hand.” 

Teheran —Mr. J. H. Wiffen, the translator of Tasso, has been dead 


3M. ct. Nott ae ved. 
R. A. price of the anny Masteates edition of Gray's 
ly pablabed is 78. 6d 
‘ond; and M. M. D., Liverpool.—The lines are inad- 


mtoaibie. 
C. E. J. is thanked ; but we have not room for his suggestion. 








OPENING OF PARLIAMENT, 
AND THE 


WAR BETWEEN TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 


Next SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4th, will be Published, a Splendid 
DOUBLE NUMBER 


OF THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


Containing Engravings of Scenes and Incidents in the War, received 
from Artists expressly despatched by this Journal, with Full and Ac- 
curate Description of the various Encounters of the Two Armies, 

Also, a Series of Illustrations of the New Houses of Parliament; 
and the Opening of Parliament by her Majesty. Reports of the 
Debates, the Queen’s Speech, &c.; with a 

LARGE PRINT 
OF THE 


INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ; 


representing the Ministerial and Treasury Benches, with Portraits of 
all the principal Members. This Rngraring to expected to bo the Snest 
ever issued with the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 

Price of the Double Number Ove Suitiuve, with Large Print Gratie 
In order to secure copies, immediate orders must be given to News- 
agents end Booksellers. 








THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 








LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY, 28, 1854. 


Tue Emperor of Russia has asked for information on the subject 
of the entrance of the Allied fleets into the Euxine. He does not 
treat the mere fact of their entrance as a declaration of war ; and 
M. Brannow will therefore remain in London, and M. Kisseleff in 
Paris, until the Governments of Great Britain and France shall 
officially declare to the Emperor, that their fleets are not to be pas- 
sive spectators of, but active participators in, the struggle between 
the Emperor and the Sultan. The notification conveyed tothe Em. 
peror, was sufficiently explicit, one would think, to have left no room 
for doubt. They were not only conveyed to himself at St. Peters- 
burg, but to his Admiral, at Sebastopol ; and, by the aid of the 
Allies in the Euxine, the Turks have been enabled to convey 
troops and warlike stores to their Generals in Asia Minor. If, 
however, his Imperial Majesty desires more explicitness, 
there can be no reason why the two Governments should 
Not re-state their intentions in the plainest terms consistent with 
courtesy. Bat Europe does not appear to be in any doubt as to the 
real meaning of this new demand. It is not considered probable 
that the Czar has changed his mind, or that he is less bent than 
before upon the conquest of Turkey. To gain time seems more 
likely to be his object. The motive is quite intelligible in itself, 
and quite consistent with his character. If he could prolong ne- 
gotiation en any pretext until March or April, he could bring all 
his forces to bear on the line of the Danube, and at the same time 
operate against Schumla and Varna. If successfal in so bold 
a scheme, his armies might once again cross the Bilkan, and Con- 





stantinople would be at his feet, It is to be hoped, however, if 
time be the Emperor’s object, that he will not be allowed to 
succeed in it. The Allies have as many reasons for promptitude 
as he has for delay. To negotiation in good faith, there can be 
no objection; but to negotiation as a mere sham and make- 
believe, there is every objection that wisdom and policy can urge. 
We therefore hope that the Emperor will be allowed no chance of 
mistaking what England and France mean in this business. They 
mean to have peace, and they mean to secure the independence of 
Turkey; and they mean to try whether they cannot attain both, 
by the compulsion of Russia—by moral compulsion, if possible; 
by physical compulsion, if no other will answer. They are 
thoroughly in earnest, and never were more so than at the present 
moment. 

Tue annual gathering of the Manchester politicians is, no doubt, 
intended to exercise an influence upon public opinion, preparatory 
to the meeting of Parliament. There was atime when these dis- 
plays accomplished their object; but that time has gone by. With 
the repeal of the Corn-laws came a simultaneous repeal of the 
usefulness of Mr, Cobden and his coadjutors. It is possible that 
those leaders of the League who bewildered their minds in the 
misty mazes ‘of the Peace controversy may have preserved in 
foreign countries some portion of the authority which they have 
lost in their own. It therefore becomes necessary, for the sake of 
English character abroad, that Englishmen should protest against the 
supposition that Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright represent public opi- 
nion amongst us. If, by any unlucky fatality, the Emperor of Russia 
should get it into his head that the sentiments of those gentlemen 
meet with any large approval or sympathy, the last slender hope 
of peace would be destroyed, and the war which Mr. Cobden so 
anxiously desires to prevent, would devastate all Europe. His 
policy, if fairly carried out, would reduce England to as low a 
level as Spain, and lead, at no distant day, to the utter extinction 
of that commerce which he seems to think the one thing needful, 
and to the destruction of those liberties of which he has been no 
undistinguished champion. 

We confess ourselves unable to see the value of Mr. Cobden’s 
arguments. He is of opinion that it is no part of the business of 
this nation to interfere in the quarrel between Russia and Turkey 
—because the upper classes of Russia imitate the manners of the 
English—because Turkey is a decaying country, which does not 
encourage commerce, and has no carriage-roads where four wheels 
can run—because, if Russia obtained possession of Constantinople, 
she could not turn the possession to any account, unless she became 
a great trading country, in which case she would of necessity be 
obliged to trade very largely with England—and because (which 
seems Mr, Cobden’s principal reason) Turkey is Mahomedan. An- 
cillary to this line of argument, he asserts that we cannot inter- 
fere in such a quarrel with clean hands, because, however odious 
and unjust the aggression of Russia against Turkey may be, the 
British Government has been guilty of as great, if not greater, 
aggression in India. We are not to talk of protecting Turkey, 
“because we have knocked over Mahomedan dynasties like nine- 
pins in India; and because we have shut up the Great Mogul in 
Delhi, although he once had 100,000,000 of subjects.” Wewill put 
a parallel case to Mr. Cobden and those people—happily, we believe, 
few in numbers—who are likely to be swayed by his arguments. 
We will suppose Mr. Romanoff to have a large house, and to 
desire to obtain forcible possession of the house of his neighbour, 
Mr. Solyman, who is a man whose religion is different from that 
of his assailant, and is, moreover, old and paralytic, and not likely 
to live many years. But shall Mr. Romanoff be allowed first 
to plunder and then to murder Mr. Solyman? And shall 
a policeman, who detects Mr. Romanoff in the act of plunder, not 
interfere to prevent the consummation, because Mr. Solyman is a 
heretic, or an unbeliever; because, if left to himself, he can- 
not long survive; and because the policeman himself, at 
some previous period of his individual history, may not have been, 
in all respects, a model citizen? Is a man to be plundered with 
impunity, because he may offend our notions of the moral law— 
and may he be murdered because heis weak ? Mr. Cobden, we 
are certain, would not for a moment support a doctrine so 
monstrous. The same morality which regulates the intercourse 
between man and man presides over the government of nations, 
Europe is one great Commonwealth, of which every king and ruler 
is a citizen. But Mr. Cobden attempts to meet this argument 
by asserting that he knows of no law or right by which this 
country can claim to act as the policeman of the nations, and to 
interfere in-behalf of the oppressed. We can inform Mr. Cob- 
den of the law that he ignores. It is the great and paramount 
law of necessity. We are bound, and France is bound, and Ger- 
many is bound, and we are all bound to interfere in such a case; 
because, if we do not interfere, we ignore the great morality 
of nations, and do our best to reduce Europe to the dominion of 
brute force—to make it a den of thieves or of wild beasts, in 
which force is the only ruler, and selfishness, in its most repulsive 
form, the only motive of action. Mr. Bright may imagine that, 
if the great Powers of Europe had never interfered, the 
dispute between Russia aud Turkey would, in all proba- 
bility, have been settled long ere this, There cannot be a 
doubt of it. The Russian armies would have been in 
Constentinople, and a fierce struggle of Mahomedan against 
Christian would have been raging in the fairest portions of the 
world—a struggle that would throw into the shade all the horrors 
of the most horrible war that ever desolated humanity. We 
have a proof of this in the treacherous and brutal, massacre of 
Sinope—of which it is somewhat remarkable, and very suggestive, 
that Mr. Cobden does not choose to make the slightest mention. 

We thank Heaven that Englishmen are not such men as 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright appear to wish them to be. If they 
were, this nation would be effectually relieved from the 
trouble of interference in the affairs of Europe. Our inde- 
pendence would be extinct, our power would be destroyed, 
our trade would be annihilated; we should be a seventh-rate 
people—a mere horde of miserable and spiritless slaves, the easy 
prey of the first despot who thought it worth his while to extend his 
dominion over us. Mr, Cobden and Mr. Bright haveno monopoly in 
their detestation of war; but few will wish to invade their monopoly 
of love for the principle of peace-at-all-price. It is not the prin- 
ciple of men, but of sheep, anu leads direct to the undisputed 


supremacy of the wolf in the government of the world. War 
is as hateful to every sensible man as it can be to the orators of 
Manchester; but there are many things infinitely worse than war; 
and, among the ehief of these, is the loss of honour, 

But Mr. Cobden is right in one thing. He is grateful to 
the British Ministry for having done so much to preserve the 
peace of Europe. But the Ministry have only been so far suc- 
cessful because they had a large fleet at their disposal, and 
because they showed that, however loth to employ it, they 
were ready to do so, if arguments were unavailing to bring the 
aggressor to reason. We, also, are grateful tothe Ministry, and 
are rejoiced to think that they have at their command such first- 
rate members of an effective Peace Society as Admirals Dundas 
and Sir Charles Napie;. 


THE COURT. 


The Queen and the Prince Consort have received a succession 
of distinguished visitors at Windsor Castle during the past week. The 
company invited to witness the dramatic performance in the eo 
room, on the 19th instant, separated on Saturday; and on Monday th 
Archbishop of eno the Earl and Countess of Clarendon, and 
Viscount and Viscountess Hardinge, arrived at the Castle on a visit. 

On Tuesday the Duke and Duchess of Argyll, and the Earl 
and Countess of Bessborough, were added to the Royal circle 

On Wednesday his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambri 
arrived at the Castle on avisit. The Royal party was also increased 
the addition of the Marquis and Marchioness of Exeter and Lad 
Cecil, the Earl of Malmesbury, the Earl and Countess Bruce, oek 
and Viscountess Palmerston, Viscount Drumlanrig, and the Speaker 
and Mrs. Shaw Lefevre. 

On Thursday a dramatic performance took place in the Rubens- 
room. The xx selected for representation were—a comedy,in one 
act, by Mr. T. J. Serle, entitied * Tender Precautions ;” and a farce, in 
one act, by Mr. Charles SL. at called, * The Bengal Tiger.” The = 
cipal chiracters in bo oh pieees were filled ui, Mr. and A. Wi 
Mr. and Mrs. Keelon r. Howe, Mr. Robson, Mr. ‘Addison ; 
Murray, and Miss Marston. In the course of Thursday her Majesty 
honoured Mr. J. E. Jones with a yy td for a bust, about to be execu! 
by her Majesty’s command, for Mr. William Dargan. 

Her Majesty and the Royal children have taken their accus- 
tomed riding and walking exercise daily, and the Prince Consort has 
a png 4 enjoyed the opens of shooting in the Royal preserves 

oyal Highness the Duchess of Kent has dined at ‘the Castle 
several timze during the past week 

Viscount Torrington has succeeded Colonel Wylde in attend- 
ance on Prince Albert. 


The Duke and Duchess of "Bedford have arrived in Belgrave- 
square, from Windsor Castle. His Grace dined with Sir Charies and 
Lady Mary Wood, en Wednesday. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Exeter have been entertaining 
a distinguished sory of the aristocracy at Burg hl The noble Marquis 
and her Ladyship came to town on Wednesda 
with her M sty '8 comm ands to pass a couple ayer at Windsor Castle. 

The Earl Granville, as Lord President, will give his annual 
official banquet to the great Officers of State and the Clerks of Council 
this evening (Saturday), when the roll of Sheriffs for the ensuing year 
will be arranged. 

The Countess of Strathmore has left Lag St. Gorge Hotel Hotel, 
to RS eaees eas Se Earl and Countess of Hardwicke, at 
pele 

me: Earl and Countess of Verulam have been dispensing their 

pecettaltty to a large and distinguished circle, during the pas wean at 


The Earl of Eglinton and byemtfal family have arrived in St. 
James’s-square, from Eglinton 

Viscount and Vaan” Chedsieteata arrived in Belgrave- 
square, on Monday, from Combermere Abbey. 

Viscount and Viscountess Newport are entertaining a select 
party at his Lordship’s hunting seat, at Melton Mowbray. 


pT . 
ie attended y a select 
"The Right Hon. B. Disraeli nd Mrs. Disraeli have arrived at 
Grosvenor- gate for the season. 
The Hon. Charles A. Murray, her p Majong 's Minister at Berne, 
arrived in town yesterday from Switzer! 








CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, ge. 


PREFERMENTS AND APPporntTMENTS.—Rectories: The Rev. W. 

¥ Brown to Dettenes with Broadfield vy wag B Rev. J. Crofts to Little 

ey, Essex ; . Doran to Beeston 5 oes Norfolk; Rev. 

Fa “Jenkin to Herringrwell, near Mien enhall ; ae Ww. L. Jeffray to Ald- 
ear Chester ; Price to Kilybebil, G 

J. Vernon to Grafton Underwood, Ni 


N 
Eagle ann 
to Walton, near “Aylesbury ; Rev. 
1 Her. J R. Dak 


to Christ Churo 
rough; Rev. J. M. Valpy t0 
: Rev. J. M. Ha’ to 


merset. 
ers of Swaffham Bulbeck have 


The 
presented the Rev. L. Jen eel nksceaties living, with a valuable 
collection of divinit: viniiy Soka. 


Canons oF Sr. Pavv’ ae Mer ae of St. Paul’s have 


visitor he appeal th 


square, a few yards north of K 
cuasseration ta a few weeks. It is cruciform hape ; 

eccjesiological nomenclature, in the Gothic style ore 
Middle-pointed period. 

Prorosep REMOVAL OF THE Cauncune = sa gy 
the meeting of the board of e born Union, on Monday, 
an address was agreed upon to the Lord Bishop of on 
the speyeal destitu exis in the union, and stating that the popu- 
lation of g@ the union te be 46,571; and with very 
= juate te cacunt of church accommodation. The é guardians pray his 

p, in the Cy aby f SS ay churches being removed, to take the 
cane of Their union into his best consideration. 


Tux Address in the House of Commons will be moved by 
Viscount Castleresse, and seconded by Mr. Thomson Hankey, jun. 
Tne Bournon Famity. —— are requested to state, on positive 
authority, that the Princes of the Bourbon family have no accredited 
in ot France, or of any other country; and that the 
have been attributed to them on the important questions 
aa avepe ove us unfounded as the hopes they have been 


Tue ORLEANS Some — The Me eer Rae has been ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Morning Herald : —A letter 
dressed by her wy Highness the Duchess of 
ap columns cof the 16th instan’ 
at letter credi! 


East Inp1a Troors.—To-day 150 men, of the East India Com- 





pany’s service embarked at Til ry Fort, from Warley Barracks, on board 
the ship Lesmoine; and on Tue ae the same number of men wil 
also embark op board the ship i slabar for conveyance to Madras. 
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Loss oF “THE TAYLEUR” AUSTBALIAN PACKET-SHIP, OFF LAMBAY ISLAND, 


WRECK OF THE “ TAYLEUR,” IN DUBLIN BAY. 


In our publication of November 26 we gave an engraving and a de- 
seription of the new iron clipper-ship Tuyleur, then recently launched, 
the largest sailing merchantman ever built in this country. The 
vessel was designed expressly for the Australian passenger trade, to 
form one of Messrs. Pilkington and Wilson's celebrated White Star 
Line. She was 2500 tons new measurement, and was capable of 
carrying 4000 tons of cargo. No expense had been spared in her con- 
struction and fitting up, and the general opinion was that she would 
prove a fast and safe sailer. Had justice been done to so fine a vessel, 
these expectations would, probably, have been realised ; but, if the pre- 
vailing statements are correct, the ship was undermanned when she 
left Liverpool, and to that fatal error the sad catastrophe we have this 
week to relate, must be mainly attributed. 

The Tuyleur sailed from Liverpool for Melbourne, at five minutes to 
twelve, on Thursday, with 652 persons on board, including the crew, 
and about eight p.m. was off Holyhead. After nightfall it began to 
blow strongly, and during all mext day the ship struggled with an ad- 
verse wind. By that time the more intelligent of the passengers became 
alarmed on account of the evident incompetence of the crew to manage 
the vessel. A number of the men were Chinese and Lascars, who 
hardly knew the English language, and were consequently unable to 
understand the orders given by the captain. Throughout the whole of 
Friday the weather was thick and hazy also,so that no observations 
could be taken. Early on Saturday morning the ship was under full 
sail, for which the captain was blamed by some of the passengers, who 
remarked that the crew could not take in so much sail on an emergency. 
As the day wore on the weather became boisterous, and about ten a.m. 
land was in sight. Im order to avoid any possible danger 
the ship’s course was altered about half-past eleven, and she was 
hauled up two points to windward. It was whilst on this course, and in 
about half an hour after, that the man in the bows on the look-out cried 
out “ Breakers on the starboard bow.” It was then bl heavily, anda 
high sea running. The helm was put hard to , the sheets of 
the head-sails let go, and every means taken to bring the ship round on 
a course free from the threatened danger. It was then impossible to see 
a cable's length from the vessel, and in about twenty minutes more she 
struck with great violence on a reef of rocks out from a creek 
right to the eastward bluff of Lambay Island. The shock was tre- 
mendous, shaking the vessel from stem to stern. She rose on the next 
wave, and drove in rather broadside on; and when she struck again 
still heaving, the sea made a clean breach over her amidships, setting 
everything on deck afloat. After two or three more shocks, the ship began 
tosink by the stern, and the scene of confusion and dismay that ensued 
baffies all description ; the passengers rushing up the hatchway—hus- 
bands carrying their children, and women lying prostrate on the deck 
with their infants, screaming and imploring help. The ship’s quarter 
drifted on towards one side of the creek; and one of the cook’s assist- 
ants (a black man), two Lascars, and three seamen, contrived to jump 
across on shore, and thus saved their lives. A rope and a spar were 
afterwards got across, and by this means a number of lives were reseued, 
chiefly through the activity and devoted gallantry of two or three } md 
men, passengers, whose exertions in saving the lives of their fellow- 
sufferers deserve the highest praise. Those who attempted to esoape by 
the bows of the vessel all, or nearly, met a miserable fate: the moment 
they fell into the water, the waves eaught them, and dashed them vio- 
lently against the rocks; and the survivors on shore could perceive the 
unfortunate creatures, with their heads bruised and cut open, struggling 
amidst the waves, and one by one sinking under them. A first-cabin 
passenger, who yo to get on shore, gives the following account of 
the scenes which foll a 

Among some of the earliest of the females who attem to get on 
shore were some young Irishwomen. Most of them lost their hold of the 
rope, and fell into the sea. The doctor of the ship, a most noble fellow, 
struggled hard to save his wife and child, he h in getting 
about half-way tothe shore on a ro: —holding his child by its c’ in 
his teeth—but just then the ship lurched outwards, by which the rope was 
dragged from the hands of those who held it on the lower rocks, and was 
he) ay by those above, thus ronning him high in the air, so that the 
brave fellow couid not drop on the rock. Word was now given to lower 
the gently; but those who held it above let it go by the run, and the 
peor fellow, th his child, was buried in the waves ; but in a short time 

@ again appeared above the water, manfully battling with the waves and 
= goes of LJ — that now Feng ok about him. 

a ladder hangin 7 alongside the ship, and 
b nm there a minu or two hie wife floated close to ; he immediate! 
took hold of her, and drag, her on the 


He deserved a better ! 


spegets tite the Olpenn tee his wife on shore, but 
perished. 
awiul. The most d 


were 
sion, frustrated each 
preservation. Many of the females would get half way, and then become 
S@nable to proceed further; and, after clinging to rope for a short 


time, would be forced from their hold by those who came after them. 
Three women only, out of 200, were saved. Une of thove had got part —* 
the way across w her legs fell, and she hung some time by her two 
hands over the foaming waves ; her husband then came on the rope, and 
managed to assist her to the shore. Two men came on shore with children 
tied to their backs ; but of the whole who fell into the water not above 
five were saved. I saw one fine girl, who, after falling from the rope, ma- 
naged to get hold of another one, which was hanging from the side of the 
ship, and which she held on to for more than a quarter of an hour, the 
sea every moment dashing her against the side of the ship: but it was im- 
possible for us to lend her any assistance. Some one got a spar out, by 


which several got on shore; but it soon broke; and now might be seen 
hundreds hanging to the bulwarks of the ship, each struggling to get on 
shore. I saw one young woman hanging on the middle of rope for 


some time by her two hands, but those pushing to on shore soon sent 
her to her doom. The ship’s stern now began to sink; the ship made a 
lurch, and all the ropes were #n: asunder. The scene now was most 
ors. Every wave was off scores at a time—we could see them 
struggle for a moment, then, tossing their arms, sink to rise no more. At 
len the whole of the ship sunk under water. There was a fearful 
struggle for a moment, and all, except two who were in the rigging, were 
gone. The guard, who had been apprised of the wreck, now came 
up; but all they could do was to attempt to save the two who were in the 

ing. ey managed to 
lines, at the end of each of which was a piece 

‘ing it from t 


that 


the 
deliverance. e foun sambay 
Rush, and about thirteen miles from Dublin. 
Out of the entire number of persons on board only 282 individuals 
were saved, so that 370 lives must have been lost altogether. News of 
the wreck having been taken to Dublin, the eteam-packet Prince was 
sent to Lambay Island on Sunday afternoor , and next morning the 
whole of the passengers and crew who had bin rescued were taken to 
Dublin, where comfortable accommodation was provided for them. 


Later accounts state that nearly 50 bodies have been found, and that 
an inquest isto be held. The Liverpool Mercury adds the following 
statement :— 

We learn that a letter has been received from Captain Noble, but it 
conveys nothing like an accurate account of the cause of the disaster. It 
appears that he had two sails blown away in the gale of Friday and Sa- 


fellow’s joy at his 
and, three miles from 


turday memite, His radder—a patent one—is complained of as difficult 
to work, and his compasses were wrong. This is the sum of his state- 
ment. It appears that there were a little over 100 females on board, only 
three of whom are said to have been saved. The vessei still holds to- 
gether; and, as there is a large quantity of timber on board, she may 
continue to do so. , 

A subscriptio. list has been opened in Liverpool in aii of the unfor- 
tunate rufferers by this deplorable wreck. It is headed by Mr. Charles 
Moore, one of the owners, with £150, followed by the names of Mes:rs. 
Pilkington and Wilson (the Liverpool agents), £2100; Mr. James Baines 
(of the Black Ball line of Australian packets), £100, &c. 


THe Loss or THE “San Francisco.”—The following 
abridged narrative of this disaster was supplied by Lieutenant Winder, 
U.8. Artillery, one of the passengers saved :—“ We sailed from New 
York on the 2ist of December last. The San Francisco had on 
about 500 troops, and 16 officers with their families, together with a crew, 
amounting in all to about 750 souls. On the night of the 23rd, of 
Decem! the vessel encountered a severe gale—we were then in the 
Gulf Stream. The vessel worked nobly until about three o’clock of 


alarm prevailed. The passengers were then formed into gangs to pum 
the vessel, and all laboured to the utmost extent of their ability, acd the 


hip was kept afloat. On the 28th, the barque Ailby, of Boston, hove in 
sight, and lay-to, and took off about 100 of the passengers. She was 
chartered to the On the 30th, we fell in with the 


nearest American _ 
British ship Three Bells, bound for New York. She lay by us, but the sea 
ran #0 high, that we were then unable to communicate for several 
hours. On the 3rd of January the Antarctic, Captain Stouffer, from 
New York to Liverpool hove in sight. She immediately bore down 
upon us, and when the weather moderated, the passengers and 
others on the wreck were embarked. The embarkation continued on 
the 3rd and 4th instant, and on the morning of the 5th, all being 
completed, the two vessels set sail and left the wreck. The Three 
Bells sailed for the nearest American port, and the Antarctic for Liver- 

1.” When the Antarctic left, the San Francisco was fast settling 
down. Her captain was the last man to leave her. and had to lower 
himself down by a rope from the bowsprit. The Antarctic on Monda 
arrived all sa‘e at the Mersey; and the representative of the Uni 
States Government chartered the steamer America, one of the Royal 
Mail steamers, to coavey the ~~ yy to Boston. The 

co Was an en y new and v e steamer, capable of being 

used for war if required. _ . “ 





WRECK OF “ TIE TAYLEUP,” SEEN From TNE MA NLASD, ON SUSDAY. 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
TAKEN DURING THE WEEK ENDING THURSDAY, JAN. 26 
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29°56 } 

33°5 | 

Note.—The sign + denotes above the average. The numbers in the seventh column are 
ed on the sition that the of the air is represented by 1v0. 

The reading of the barometer increased from 29.98 inches at the beginning 
of the week to 30.82 inches by the morning of the 2lst; decreased to 
29.58 inches by the afternoon of the 24th; increased to 30.17 inches by 
tke morpving of the 25th; decreased to 30.12 inches by the evening of the 
same day; and increased to 30.47 inches by the end of the week. The 
mesn jor the week, at the height of 82 feet above the level of the sea, was 
30.072 inches. 

The mean daily temperatures have varied from 19° to 8}° above the 
average value. During the time they have been above their averages— 
viz., on every day from the 7th to the 26th (except on the 19th, when it 
wee slightly helow)—the average excess was 42° daily. 

The mean temperature of the week was 42 3°, being 54° above the average 
of the corresponding week during 38 years. 

e TaN of temperature curing the week was 22°6°, being the difference 
between ite ighest reading ou the 20th, end the lowest on the 25th. 

The mean daily range of during the week was 16°. The 
greatest was 20°4° on the 29th, and the least 8°4° on the 24th. | 

Kain fell on two days during the week to the depth of 0°07 inch (nearly 
one-tenth of an inch). 

The weather on the 20th and 24th, was dull, and the sky almost wholly 
overcast; cn the 2iet, 22nd, 23rd, and 26th, very fine, and the sky almost 
cloudless; and the 25th was fine during the former part of the day, bat 
overcast and damp during the evening. 

ieham, Jan. 27, 1854. JAMES GLAISHER. 


Heattr or Lorpoy.—In the week ending January 21, the 
births of 1700 children were registered: 845 were males, and 855 were 
females. The average number in the corresponding week of nine years 
was 728 boys and 72% girls. The number of deaths registered in the week 
was 1195; in the preceding week it was 1492. This favourable change has 
been caused by the milder atmospheve, as shown in our weekly Meteoro- 
logical Table. In the week ending Dec 29, and in the week ending 
Jan. 5, the mean temperatures were 31° and 291° respectively; in the 
week ending Jan. 19, and in this week, the mean temperatures were 40°6° 
and 42°3° respectively ; and this increase of about 19° has been followed 
by a decrease of mortality of nearly 300 weekly. The average numbers of 
deaths caused by different diseases were only those of their average. The 
deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory organs, exclusive of phthisis 
ard hooping-ccugh, arount to 250, and those produced by zymotic com- 
plsints sre about the same number: of these, no less than 72 deaths were 
caured by hooping-cough (exceeding its corrected average by 27). Fatal 
cases of bronchitis have declined from 384 in the previous week to 133 in 
the last ; pneumonia, from 114 to 75. The former complaint is les:, but is 
stil] above the average; the latter is now below it. Bronchitis existing in 
the chron‘c state in aged persons, and stimulated to increased activity by 
a fail in the temperature, continues its course when the atmosphere has 
beecme warmer: the natural powers in advanced life are nearly ex- 
haustted, end its mortality less rapidly declines. A different effect is ob- 
served in young perrons liable to pneumonia and other acute diseases 
from exporure to cold: when the cause is removed, its fatal consequences 
almost immediately cease. 
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CORPORATION INQUIRY. 

The Roya] Commission continues its inquiry into the working of the 
Corporation. Among the witnesses examined this week was Mr. D. W. 
Harvey, who gave some interesting evidence regarding the City police, of 
which he has been commirsioner since 1839. Heis notin faveur of an in- 

lice in the general metropolitan system. If 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


OUNDEL STEEPLE-CHASES.—Monpay. 
Farmers’ and Tradesmen’s.—Harry,1. Ben Lomond, 2. 
Handicap Sweepstakes.— Ploughboy, 1. Tes. 2. 
Selling Race.—8 aehing Painter.1. Nom de Guerre, 2. 


TUESDAY. 
Free Handicap.—Nom de Guerre, 1. Old Rake, 2. 
Foxhunters’ Stakes.— The Beaver, 1. Harry, 2. 
Fairplay.—The Linnet,1. Ivanhoe, 2. 
The weatber on Monday was mild and sunny, but the following da: 
was cold and wet. Altogether the meeting was most creditably conducted. 


WESTBURY STEEPLE-CHASES.—WenpnNeEspAy. 
Wiltshire Handicap.— Diana, 1. Sir Philip, 2. 
Westbury Free Handicap Selling.—Countess, 1. Chester, 2. 
Scrambie —Iodine,1. Axa, 2. 


LATEST BETTING AT TATTERSALL’S ON THURSDAY EVENING. 
LIVERPOOL STEEPLECHASE. 
9 to } aget Miss Mowbray (tk 10 to 1) | 20 to | aget Lord George (off) 


CHESTER CUP. 
40 to 1 agst Nabob (t) [Sei ack Frost (¢) 
Surrey 


20 to 1 aget Newminster B/ 
to 1 —— Star of 


(tk and off) | 50 to 1 —— Lianforda (t) 
DERBY. 
5 to | agst Autocrat (tk 1! to 2).—Scarcely any betting. 


SporTING ExTRAORDINARY.—The Earl of Stamford, with his 
friends, Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Cecil Forester, Hon. A. Wrottesley, 
Hon. Spencer Lyttelton, Mr. J. Hamilton, Captain Walsh, Mr. H. Mil- 
benk, Mr bk. L. Gatacre, Captain Inge, and the Rev. Roby Bergin, titted 
in seven days, at Bradgate, Leicestershire, 3817 head of game, viz. :—Jan. 
10, first day : 7 guns: 172 pheasants, 160 hares, 15 rabbits—tutal, 347. Jan. 
11. second day, 9 guns : 195 pheasants, 2 woodcocks, 1 wild fowl, 73 hares, 
288 rabbits—total, 559. Jan. 12, third day. 10 guns: 115 pheasants, 2 - 
cocks, 4 wild fow!, 54 hares, 372 rabbits—total, 547. Jan. 13, fourth day, ten 
gups: 151 ph ts, 1 dcock, 1 wild fowl, 134 hares, 246 rabbits—total, 
523. Jan. 14, fifth day, ten guns: 5 partridges, 2 pheasants, 1085 rabbitsa— 
total. 1092. Jan. 16th, sixth day: 9 guns, 6 23 pheasants, 1 
woodcock, 1 snipe, 2 wild fowls, 4 bares, 596 rabbits—total, 663. Jan. 17, 
seventh day, 5 guns: 20 pheasants, 1 woodcock, 13 hares, 72 rabbits—total, 
106. Grand total, 3817. 

Lonxervity.—On the 19th inst. died Mr. John Banks the Elder, 
the oldest inbabitant of Seaford, Sussex, at the patriarchal age of ninety- 
pine years. He was father of the corporation of the town and 
having been a freeman of Seaford for sixty years, and haz left Be 
150 descendants: viz, children, grandchildren, wooo and 
great-great-grandchildren—his eldest son being in his seventy-eighth 

ear. The deceased was a remarkably hale oid man, and re 
acalties to the last. His remain ednesday last, carried to 
great-grandsons 





by fi f his dso: ~ “ihe pall-bea 
the grave by four o! grandsons, the -bears being 
of the deceased. 

Tue Waces QvuEsTIoN IN THE West.—The agitation in 
favour of an increase in the amount o' wanes. consequent on the pre- 
sent high prices of provisions, is not ye in the west of England. 
At Sturminster Marshal the whole the sericultural labourers struck 
for an advance a fewdays since. The farmers met together, and, after a 
consultatien, agreed to give the men an additional 1s. a week. In the h 
of Piddletown, in Somerset, the attempt to advance 
cultural Jabourers assumed a most riotous 


he was perfectly satisfied with his 

Mr. Harding, and demanded that he should pa: 

mer named Geags had promised to do, namely, 128. per week. 
Mr. Harding re to comply with their request, and only got rid of the 
men by threatening tosummon them. Warrants were subsequently issued 
sgainst rome of the principal offenders, and one of them was appre- 
hended end committed for trial At Exeter the Town-council have re- 
solved on advancing the pay of the policemen 2s. per week 18s. 
20s. This arrangement, however, is on)y intended to last during the con- 
tinuance of the present high prices of provisions. 

Tue Swixey Bequest.—At a joint meeting of the members 
ot the College of Physicians and of the Society of Arts, held in the roo 
of the latter body, on Monday afternoon, the prize of £100, contained in 
a silver goblet of the same value, was adju 2 the work entitled, 
“ The Commercial Law of the World,” by Mr. e Levi. 





lis, he t 
not in Scotland- 


P 

Pithough the residents in the City number only 128,851, the number of 
pereons who vitit it daily for business purposes is 316,000, making a total 
of 444.851. After giving a number of statements to show the greater 
efficiency of the City police, he wound up by remarking that no practical 
inccnvenience results to the metropolis from the existence ot two police 
jurisdietions within it, ason all great public emergencies, the two sepa- 
rate forces act in conjunction. 


ReForMATORY EstaBiisHMenNt.-—At the lasi Quarter Sessions 
for the county of Somerset, held at Wells, the grand jury,on bringing in 
their last ntment, handed a petition to the, honourable chair- 
men, Mr. W. Miles, M P., pointing out the necessity for penal reforma- 
tory schools for the treatment and education of youthful criminals, and 
requested the honourable chairman to present it to the House of Com- 
mons on the meeting of Parliament. Mr. Miles, after reading the peti- 
tion, raid that he entirely concurred in the prayer of it, and would be 
mort happy to present it to the House. It ed “ the common 

aols and houses of correction do not generally provide suitable means 
or the educational or corrective treatment of young children, who 
ought, when guilty of crime, to be treated in a manner different 
fiom the ordinary punishment of adult criminals; and that penal re- 
formatory establishments ought to be founded and supported’entirely at 
the public cost, and to be under the care and inspection of Government.” 


TBE A UsTRALIAN ExPiorixc Exrevition.—A general meeting 
of the Fellows and friends of the Royal Geographical Society was held on 
Mondsy right, in the Horticultural Society’s Rooms ; the Kight Hon. the 
Earl of Ellesmere, the president of the society, in the chair. The secre- 
tary read a paper in connection with the North Australian Expedition. 
It spr eared that some time since a committee of the Roysl Cae 
Society bad taken into consideration the frooriety of an expedi' bees 
sent to explore Australia, from Perth to Shark Bay and Cam Gulf, 
across the great interior of the continent to the Darling or the Murray. 

‘The result of the deliberations of the committee recommended to the 
counci] an exploration from the mouth of the Victoria to that of the Al- 
bert, on the Gulf of Carpenteria—the means of transport to be bullocks 
and d*ays and borses, procured at Moreton Bay, where the expedition 
war to be organised. Accordingly, a letter was sent to the Colonial Office, 
on Nov. 25, recommending the adoption of the expedition, at a eost of 
£2500, and the submiesion of an estimate to liament for a grant for 
that purpose. Subsequently a oa was requested to wait on the 
Duke of Newcastie, at the Colonial Office, which they did on the 18th inst. 
when his Grace was so kind as to state that, on account of the growing 
imy ortance of the colonies, the Government had determined to assume 
the v bole peepee ility of the expedition, and that the offer of the com- 
mand wou d be made to Captain Stokes. In the meanwhile, Capt. Start 
and Mr. Fyre have kindly sent in estimates and memorands for the benefit 
of the exp< dition. 

Ciry Sewrrace Worxs.—During the year 1853 sewers were 
constructed in twenty-five different places, their being 
about 4.951 feet. Nearly the whole of those sewers were in tution 
cf ancient shallow sewers, originally intended for surface drainage on! 
but tem porarily ured for house drainage until more efficient sewers cou 
be built. The ancient sewers in London-wall (formerly the old City 
Ditch), those under the houses on the eoyth side of Losier lane and in 
John-street, Minories, Coleman-street, and other places, have been aban- 
Cones and filled up, and the house drains entering them have been con- 
nected with the new and deeper sewers in th se streets. The length of 
ancient sewers abandoned and filled up exceeds that of the new sewers 
constructed ; and the total length of existing sewers within the City re- 
meine, therefore, about the same ss last year, or 49 1-3 miles. In the course 
of the year an extensive reparation of that portion of the Fleet sewer 
which is south of Fleet-bridge was commenced. Nearly ev gully 
within the City bas been re trapped with traps of improv 
with n the last five years, 

Tug City Porice.—Chief Commissioner H: has d:clined 
the presert of a piece of plate, des’gned as 2 testimonial by the members 
of the ferce over which he presides. He s:—**If I was about to leave 
a service in which I bave Jaboured incessantly well-nigh Sfteen yeara, the 
toil end anxiety of which are ly soothed by the remembrance of m 
—— ——, to — all 
earned increase of pay, Propose 
te my feelirgs. But when consid 
adn onish with reverity or instant . 
contributed to. the proposed t , I cannot consent to encounter 
the painful impreesion which puch a necessity might provoke.” 














MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 


(From our City Correspondent.) 

The Consol Market has been subject to numerous and extensive flac- 
tuations uring eo present week, owing to the entrance of the combined 
fleets into the Black Sea. A fall of fully one per cent has taken » 
and which has brought forward a jarge number of smal) buyers of : 
but the eales for a further decline in the re coneeay 


that 
the whole, cheap. First-class bille, 
counted in Lombard-street at 5§ to 


. Very little business 
or Three per Cents Re- 
duced fluctuated between and 90}; the Three Cent Consols, 
90% to 903; and the New Three-and-a- per Bente, 914 to 92}. 
Long Annuities, 1860, were 4 15-16; India Bonds, par, to 4s. premium ; 
and Exchequer Bills 63. to 10s. premium. Bank Stock was quoted 
at 2153; South Sea Stock, 115; Ditto, Old Annuities, 100}. The 
market on Tuesday was heavy. e ts 

k Tuesd b The Th Cents Red 
£09 4 893; the Three per Cent 3; 
panete Sane ae Cen 
Bonds or Exchequer Bills 
what firmer on Wed 
£05 ‘ 91, clesin 
ato 


All Foreign Bonds have sold heavily, and the general quotations have 
not been supported. The following are the 4: —Brazilian 
Five per Cents, 96; Chilian Six per Cents, 102; Granada Deferred, 63; 
Mexican Three per Cents, 23; Peruvian Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 66} ; 
Portuguese Four per Cents, 37; Russian Five per Cents, 107; Russian 
Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 88; Sardinian Five per Gente, Ons Spanish 
Three per Cents. 40 ; Ditto, New Deferred, 19; Ditto, Passive, 4: Belgian 
Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 88; Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents, 60; 
Dutch Four per Cents, 91. 

Miecellaneous Shares have met a dull market; in prices, however, no 
material change has taken place. Australasia Joint-Stock Bank have 
marked 75); Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, 14; Com- 
mercial of London, 33§; London Chartered of Australia, 144; London 
Joint Stock, 264; Oriental, 44; South Australia, 40 to 39; Union of Aus- 
tralia, 70} to 71g; Australian Agricultural have been done at to 374; 
Australian Royal Mail, 333; Crystal Palace, ‘3 to 6; ‘ew, 41; 
London Docks, 1054 ex div.; Netherlands Land, 3; North Brit'sh ‘Aus- 
tralesian, § to 1; Portiand Iron Company, 2} ex div. ; Scottish Australian 
Investment, 2} |; Van Diemen’s Land, i134. East London Waterworks 
have been 133; Grand Junction, 73; Seuthwark and Vauxhall, 894 3; 
West Middlesex, 1:¢4 ex div.; Huw ford Bridge, 12; Waterloo, 54; 
Vauxhall, 22. Insurance Coapanies have sold as follows: Albion, 95; 
Argus. 23; Ceunty,125; Globe, 141 to 140 ex div.; Guardian, 593; Im- 
perial Fire, 375; Ditto, Life,20; Pelicam, 45; Phoenix, 186; Rock, 74; 
Royal Exchange. 240; Sun Life, 65; Universal, 45}. General Screw 
Steam Shi P > gamete fu Shares have been 14; Peninsular and Oriental 

" 0 62. 

Railway Shares have been very dull and drooping. The of 
Scrip in the market has increased. The following were the official i ng 
prices on Thursday : 

ORDINARY SHARES AND STOCKS.—A 
tingbam. and Boston J Bsinbungh’ Cal 


77; Manches'er, “and Lincolu- 
orfolk, 453 ; North British, 90}; North Btaf- 


advaveed 
Eastern, 59; South Wales, 3 ‘;| Epwaxps. 


96 
e,, and erwick, &2; Ditto, Extension, 10}; York and 
Dean Forest, 
18; Ditto, Re- 


* 


Lines: LEASED aT Fixtp Rewrais.—Gloucester and 
i Hull and Selby, Half Shares, 54; Wear Valley, 30}. 
REFERENCE Su ARES.—Great Northern Five per Cock, 1 





deemable at 10 per Cent prem., 1093; Ditto, Four-and-a-Half 
10; Midiend, Four-and-a-Half Pa Ry 43; Oxford, Worcester, 
Wolverhampton, 99. 

Foreien.— East Indien, 23}; Great Central of France, 6; Luxem- 
bourg, 8§; Northern of France, 30}; Paris and Lyons, 234; Paris and 
Strasbourg. 30; Royal Danish, 11}; Sambre and Meuse, 8; West Fian- 
de ~ 3h; ) Comey | of yy a 

ning Shares have been ex ingly dull. Prices ven way. 
Thursday. Agua Fria were 1§; Badin. ; British pet Gold. } ; oe 
John del Rey, 293 ; Colonial cold, 1}; iago,13; Mariquita, $; Nouveau 


Monde, 1}; West Mariposa, 4. 
A 
There has been more doing in the Consol Market tod, Yr 
Wirceper Cotsietacel it and ne Rew fected es oe 
Three per Cents uced, ; an e New d. 
Cents, 92 to 92} 3. Foreign bonds and Railway ieiesare toe ” 


THE MARKETS. 





barley, 2430; malt, 4280; oats, 770; ‘oar, 2190, Irish: 
heat, 9390; barley, 400; oats, 1790; floar, sacks, 


it, Essex and Kent, red, 70s. to 85e.; ditto, white, 74s. to 93s.; Norfolk and 

68s. to 838.; ditto, by 8.; rye, 50s. to 53s.; grinding barley, 37s. 
dito, 41s. to 44s.; malting, ditto, 44s. to 48s.: Lincolm and Novfolk malt, 68. te 
ry ‘are, 72s. to 73s.; Chevalier, 74s. to 7ds.; Yorke 


Linseed 
ton. Rapeseed cakes, £6 \0s. to 
clover-seed, white, Sis. to 80s.; ditte, 


= bread in the metropolis are from 11d. to 11}d.; of househald 
A c 


eekly am —Wheat, 82s. 4d.; barley, 42s. 16d.; oats, 27s. 2d.; rye, 50s. Sdig 
‘eeks’ Average.—Wheat, 75. 24.; barley, 40s. 4d.; oats, 
ae 80s a ; 4d. ; 250. Od.; rye, 47a. adg 
at, Is.; . 1s.; oats, Is.; rye, Is; beans, Is.; peas, Is. 
public sales held this week have gone off slowly, and prices have been with 
seund Congou is quoted at ls. 1jd. per lb. The 


ng te yh yy — Bengel, 166. to és. Gg 


and 
Madras, ‘s. 9d. to Ibs. 3d.; Arracan, 148. 3d. to I4s. 4d. 
Proviswns..—There is le Saas base 0 Goines te 


et. Proof Leewards, ‘ts. 3}d. to 3s. 44. 
,° Sales of Cogaac, best brands of 

b a 
to £6 6s.; and araw, 


next public sales of wool, at which about 35 000 bales will be offered, is ap- 
on the 9th proz imo. ay mm | en aly prices. 
ness 


} 
? 
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Prime sanell calves mov 
at ? 
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THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY. JANUARY 20. 
a T. WARREN, M. WARREN, and C. Dam 


w. 
cabinet maker. H. WINTON, HT J. 1. 


“Gockn” O. Te - ha, 
5 x plumber aa@ 


‘tural 
J. POO 
der. G. K. KENT, Taunton, Somersetshire, 





ADMIRAL’ . 21. 
Royal Marines.— Cadets A. er Sather, and T. P. Newall to be Second Licutenants. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 


J. DAWSON, Tolleshunt D'Arcy. oat, 
H. JACKSON, Eton, 





SCOTCH Sere. 
J. THOMPSON. Glasgow, mason. J. HE IE, Inverness, builder. A, LILLIE, Bani, 
merchant. 8. M‘KEE, Girvan, Ayrshire, 








BIRTHS. 
purearys Soca mnbeas pene eet 
"MONT.— ‘ ¥ re 
the 12th inst., at Kirkham, Lancashire, the wife 


Mr. F. W. Nash, of « daughter. 
NoLTIxo —On the 2iet inst., at Plymouth-grove, Manchester, the lady of Emile Notting, 
Eeq., a daughter. 
Wanton —On = 19th inst., at St. Ives, the wife of the Rev. Stanley Walton, Vicaref Pan- 
ta. of ter. 
Sree MARRIAGES. 
CARTER--KNATCBBULL.—On the 25th inst., at Smeeth , G. W. L, Plamptre Carter, 
Erq., to Augusta, only child of the a sorts Ot Ss lave. Wyethnms Rastden 
DauMM—CROWE.—On Wednesday, the llth inst,, by the Rev. George Senddert, A.M, de 
Dundalk perieh chorch, W. Drom, > met of Barbadoes, to Margaret Teamant, 
eldest daughter of Chrisiepher Crowe, Eeq., of , Ireland. 
Du BvissoN—Luy.— On the 10th inet., at Sellack, ae oe Ne Rev. BE. Da Bales, to 
Anne Charlotte Dunning, youngest daughter of the Rev. T. Ht. , Rector of Kame, 
KES —On the 19th inst.. at Cottingham, Cher'es H . Captain R.M., to 
pg ee of Joseph Sykes, Keq.. of !aywell, ¥ yr ral 
the 17th inet., at st. Peter's Chur 
clea: ut 7th Madras 
to Auna Maria, second 


house, to , d 
reeetee Wakes —be the 18th inst. 
cleston, to Mary, young-st daughter of the late G. H 





DEATHS. 
Sy ee een see re. Anderson, and t! «late Rew. 
Dnsanite ths inhiecant at Lover Deotes annet, Delite, tangaett, viites of. Washam, 
Archdeacon of Ferns, a2. 
——S! 2ist , at Loughton, Essex, Maria, daughter of Sir George ant Tad 
CARWITHEN.—On the 24rd inst., at Southernhay, Exeter, the Rev. G. T. Carwithen, «6 an 


Carroll, eged 
2th ~at nin. , Marion, the beloved wife of Heawy 
aa Se ea oe eee 
-street, Sophia, widow oe hue OEE 
Eecleston Rectory, Lancaster, the Rev. W. Yates, for'y-oneveam 
Reetoz of that parteh, aged 78. 





